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Cents Day! 


THE FOX — “THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPE- 
WRITER’’— FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent on FREE 
TRIAL to anyone—anywhere—at my expense—to be returned if 
not better than the best of other makes. If purchased you can pay 
me a little down after trial and the balance at the rate of 20 cents a 
day—no payments on Sundays and Holidays. 

TheFoxts Visible—you do not have to look beneath a lot of 


is fast enough for the speediest operator or slow enough for the beginner. aad 
Itis extremely Durable and almost Noiseless. 


WII You Do This Now? | want you to fill out the attached coupon 


to: 
Device and Variable Line Spacer with Line Lock and Key Release Its Speed . ; he 


TheOnePerfect 
Vis ible Typewriter 
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Tabulator. Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement and Removable 
Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Cuttin . —_— 
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my expense—wha: have. 
tlon—and no one tells me at what price | must sell noron what terms | mustsell. 


WRfax. Pres. Fax TypewriterCa 


A 
and give me a chance to ‘‘show you" —at 
Remember. | belong to no trust—no combina- 


SEND FOR MY CATALOG, ANYWAY! 


Date 191 
W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
nape 4802-4812 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me full particulars concerning 
your “20 cents a day’ payment plan on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. [tis dis- 
tinctly understood that the signing of this coupon does notin any way obligate me to 

a and that no typewriter is to be sent me unless | decide later to order one for 
ree tria 
Name 


AAArace 


Business 
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Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
toface should also be courteous 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Telephone Etiquette 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door-and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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OYAL 
-JRUSTABLE 
CO 


POR Fifty years Universally Recog- 
nized as the Best American Made 
Corsets at Prices Moderate Enough for 
Any Purse. 


HE charm of womanly beauty is a PER- 
FECT FIGURE, attained only through 
wearing a perfect corset correctly fitted. 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 
CORSETS 


are perfect. They beautify 
every figure, moulding the 
form until it assumes the 
graceful lines of the ideal. 

All this and more is ac- 
complished in accord 
with the laws of health 
and hygiene. 


ROYAL WORCESTER 

Corsets are the short cut 

to the fashionable figure. 
Try a pair to-day and 

banish all your corset trou- 

bles. EVERY PAIR GUAR- 


ANTEED NON-RUSTABLE. 
ROYAL WORCESTER 


CORSET CO., 
28 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Makers also of 


BON TON CORSETS . 0 
and ADJUSTO Reducing Corsets . . $3 and $5 
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Where do you hang your Clothes? 


Upon Retiring in a Pullman or Tourist Sleeper? 
Or the Stateroom of a Steamer ? 

Or in a Small Apartment or Hotel ? 

Or in a Tent while Camping ? 


THE TRAVELERS’ GARMENT each 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordi- 
nary coat, trouser or skirt hanger, 
will hold your overcoat, coat, waist- 
coat and trousers, and your wife’s 
wearing apparel, and keep the same 
in perfect condition, as well as oc- 
cupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the 
strap occupies a space of 3 inches by 
a quarter of an inch in your valise. 
Tailor bills are saved for the reason 
that your clothing does not need 
pressing constantly. 

Travelers are usually much an- 
noyed by the difficulty they. experi- 
mce in keeping their clothing in ) 
good condition. The cramped quar- : 
ters of train, steamer (or tent while 
camping), and often of small hotel, 
cause great bother, as clothing un- 
der these conditions becomes wrin- 
kled very easily. 

‘The remedy may be found in the 
Travelers’ Garment Strap, an in- 
genious device, which takes up a 
tiny space in valise or suit case, but 
enables the user to keep his or her 
clothes in excellent condition any- 
where. ‘Tailors’ bills are saved by 
its use, as the wear and tear on 
clothes from much pressing is mini- 
mized. ‘The ‘Travelers’ Comfort 
Garment Hanger Company, 773 
Market street, San Francisco, is rap- 
idly selling these much-needed de- 
vices, which are being hailed with 
joy everywhere by the long-suffering 
traveling public. Price, 50c. post- 
paid. 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 


Room 16,:773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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"THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings. (The German Bank.) Commercial. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Camitel $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ..... 1,580,518.99 
Employes’ Pension Fund ........... 109,031.35 
Deposits, December 31, 1910 ........ 42,039,580.06 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. 
M., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o'clock P. M. to 8 
o'clock P. M.. for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house: Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—N. Ohlandt, Danie! 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. . Van Bergen, 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., EB 
Kruse, and W. 8S. Goodfellow. ° 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., between 
2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of Deposits only. W. C. 
Heyer, Manager. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 
We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, 2 Rm a comprehensive and better 
st o 


selected publications than any other 
bureau. 


We aim to ve and telligen 
good r 


ee us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill 


CLEAR 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients not only 
preserve, purify and beauti- 
fy the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands but tend to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, redness, rough- 
ness and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27. 
use Sq.: Parts, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 

d@’Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong 
Japan, Maru Ltd., Tokio: So. Africa, 
Ltd., Cape on ete.: U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Provs.. 133 Cotumbus Ave., Boston. 

ag732-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 
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Press Clippings on any subject from all | 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United , 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for servi rade and class 
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SAN FRANCISCO > 
“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


| The train de luxe to 


Chicago in three days 


over 


The only block system 
fully protected road all 


the way to Chicago 


Ask Agents for details 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Flood Building 

Palace Hotel 

Market Street Ferry Depot 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 
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A Practical 
“Mechanics’ Bible” 


Examine This Famous Mechanical Library in Your Home Free 


Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Mechanics is an authoritative work, well printed and handsomely bound in five volumes. 
Whiten by a staff of skillful and talented mechanical and technical writers, under the direct editorship of Paul N. 
Hasluck, the foremost living wnter on mechanical subjects—every paragraph the ee, ms an expert. 
The work is practical from cover to cover, constituting a nr Mats  tnawesthey and key to up- 
to-date workshop practice, full of plainly worded and well illustrated articles of proto all who es a 
receipt, employ a mechanical process, or stand in need of an item of information concerning mechanical 

and practical matters. This great work fulfills a long felt want among practical mechanics as well as 
amateurs and beginners. Students who have previously found that there is nothing to be learned from 
the compilations of untried and possibly impracticable suggestions and receipts will find Cassell’s 
Cyclopaedia of Mechanics thoroughly dependable and practicable. The work contains over 
6,500 illustrations and 30,000 separately indexed articles ; over 2,500,000 words. The five vol- 
umes number 1760 namin aah each volume measuring 74x10% inches, strongly bound 43-45 E. 19th St. 
in stout extra durable cloth binding with lettering in gold. The type is large, clear and easy 
to read. So watt is the coupe that only a leisurely examination can do it 


we know you will find it the best and most valuable cage eps on 
Examine This Great Set want you to SEE this famous 

five volume work for we know you hgh ae 
of Books at Our Expense will be pleased with its binding, ned thet | ony connie tt 

thoroughly, for impressed ts great practica it | agree to notify 

ing pr nal or amateur mechanics. The price of this complete work in five volumes it, | agree to pay you $2 within 
as above described is $18. Just mail us the coupon opposite (tend no mone A nag @/ five days and the balance of $16 in 
will receive the set, — If, at the installments of $2 until settled 


comings paid 
qo notify us and hold subject to our onder. ‘If you keep Sf intah. 


(Est. 1848) 43-45 E. 19th St., New York 


Send this coupon or s copy of it. 
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SILENCE—COMFORT 


20 H.-P. Town Car 


| char shopping and social travel in the 
city and suburbs the Peerless Town 
Car 1s ideal. 

Retaining the beauty of line and 
elegance of appointment of the larger 
Peerless cars, its short wheel-base and left- 
hand drive peculiarly adapt it for use in 
city streets. 

We are prepared to accept a limited 
number of orders for’ both Limousine and 
Landaulet Town Cars. 


H. O. HARRISON CO. 
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Please Mention Overiand 
WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND 


cap GIVEN 


These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and by dasts atthe sides, 

The straps are arranged 


Wewishto  overthe shoulders fasten- 
introduce gee ing to the beltin the back. 
Home Two large pockets are a 
TALK useful feature, Thesleeve 
to protectors extend from 
you wrist to elbow, and accom- 
We modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
cond ’mussingit, Cap Pat- 
Homz tern may be utilized 
for for a bathing cap;the 
six mooths, © apron and sleeve pro- 
and the me tectors require 
Work Ap- ag) yds. of 36-in. materi 
roa. Sleeve: and $4 yd. forthe cap. 
Protector y You will be pleased 
and Cap is with this premiumof- 
Pattern for GRO fer, given to all new 
ealy 25c. subscribers to Home 
Send sub- Tatk, Remember 
scription it costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY Mm, Home is a 32 
page. beautifully 
supply ustrated Home Mag- 
azine, Witmark's 
limit- latest music com- 
ed. positions areprint- 

ed each month; 


latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
by Marie Helen 


valuable items. 


Hair Renewer 


ectly satisfied with your hair? Good. But if it is 
falling out, keeps thin and short, looks dull and lifeless, 
what then? Here are the ts that will stop the fall- 
ing, dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
all about these spesants. His advice 

should always be final. Would you to have rich, heavy, 


HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points of the 
compass, concerning the biggest, 
brightest and best evening paper on 
the Pacific Coast. Fearless, Independ- 


ent Editorials. Readable, 


news items. 


THE TRIBUNE 


Largest evening paper on the Coast. Sunday Morning 
Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts,, Oakland 


Every Evening 


reliable 
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$4 50 SUBSCRIBE FOR *1.50 


THE 
Banker Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free sample copies. 


The Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company 


36 West 25th St., New York 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia | 
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Safe as a Government Bond--- 
Rich as a Mint 


“Few large fortunes can now be made in any “No Investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
part of the world, except from one source—the so certain to enrich its owner as undeveloped 
rise In value of real estate. The wise young realty. | always advise my friends to place 
man or wage-earner of to-day invests his their savings near some growin city. here 
money in suburban real estate.”’—Andrew Car- Is no such savings bank an ere.""—Grover | 
negie. Cleveland. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $39.00 Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. Then, if you want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 560 per cent, 100 per cent, but in many cases 
100) per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school-teachers bought lots in Hempst , Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. Bighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


Out of the sreeene, crowded ae of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. hat the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying 
values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near Bast Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania 7: Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The property is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great Sout y with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or powne raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. 


Our present price, subject to increase at any moment, is $39.00 for a city lot, 20x100 .- 
feet. his can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We .° 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up . OM. 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up .<" Feb. 
by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. * Lene 


» 
istand 
BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your @& South Shore 


family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of J Realty Co 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots Vv 156 wifth Ave 

now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- ~ poner Week: vs 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on .O Please send without 
Long Island now in progress are completed; untli prices climb enor- 2 cost or obligation 
mously; until the lot that you can buy to-day at $39.00 is selling at Pa to me our vos 
$200.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act- _@ full illusteated booklet 
ing NOW. Fill out this coupon and send to-day for our beau- < mo 4 on your offering of 
tifully illustrated booklet, EE. ” Long island Real Estate. 


The Long Island South Shore RealtyCo. 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City “ 


x! 
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My Healthiest Babies 


for three Generations have been 
raised on 


BORDEN’S 


= 
BRAND 


CONDENSED 
MILK 


No other food so good 
for Infant Feeding. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857. NEW YORK 
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WHEN VISITING NEW ORLEANS STOP AT 


THE GRUNEWALD 


Largest, Newest and Best Hotel in the South 
COST $2,000,000 EUROPEAN PLAN 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Patrons may take Taxicabs or Carria from depots 
direct to hotel charging same to The Lenox. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
When in Buffalo stop at THE LENOX 


The accommodations and service are 
sure to please. 


C. A. MINER, Mgr. 
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Along the beach at Hatchen, the most beautiful spot in the South Paerfic. 


FEBRUARY 1911 


THE MARQUESAS OF TO-DAY 


BY LEWIS 


T IS A STRANGE anomaly that the 
Marquesan, by long odds the fastest- 
disappearing of the Polynesian races, 
is made up of individuals of incom- 

parably finer physique than those of any 
other of the islands of the South Pacific. 
Of a dozen natives picked at random from 
the beach of Taio-hae, there are probably 
not over three or four that will not show 
more or less of dark head above the end 
of a six-foot tape, and the breadth and 
muscling of each will be in proportion to 
his height. The women are likewise of 
good size and figure, and, when undisfig- 
ured with tatooing, of considerable beauty 
as well. Both sexes accomplish prodigious 
feats of walking, swimming and rowing, 
and both invariably bear up remarkably 
under hardship and privation such as that 
incident to being driven to sea for weeks 
in an open boat. As a matter of fact, the 
startling decrease im the population of the 
group, except for occasional epidemics, 1s 
due to searcity of births and a lack of vital- 
ity in the children rather than to an. ab- 
normal number of deaths. among the 
adults. This condition is largely traceable 
to the existence of more or less active 
forms of various blood diseases introduced 
by whites of the Pacific whaling fleet of 
half a century ago, and to certain vicious 
practices in connection with the preven- 
tion of child-bearing prevalent in_ the 
over-populous days of the group. Canni- 
balism and intertribal wars have frequently 
been assigned as potent factors in the deci- 
mation, but it is notable that neither has 


R. FREEMAN 


had such effect in the Solomons or New 
Hebrides, where both are prevalent to-day. 

The early explorers estimated the popu- 
lation of the island of Nukahiva at from 
30,000 to 40,000. In 1804 there was be- 
lieved to be not over 18,000 on the island, 
and in 1836 but 8,000. A French census 
in 1856 enumerated but 2960, which num- 
ber had fallen to 800 by 1880. In 1889 
Stevenson found Taio-hae a lively village 
with a club, barracks, hotels, numerous 
stores and a considerable colony of French 
officials; Hatiheu and Anaho were villages 
of upwards of a hundred natives each. At 
the time of my visit—three years ago— 
there remained in Taio-hae but three 
French officials and a_ single German 
trader, while the native population was 
just short of vinety. Hatiheu and Anaho 
had but a few over a hundred inhabitants 
between them. 

In the veins of the Nukahivan of to-day 
course two strains of foreign blood of wide- 
ly diverse origin. During the latter part 
of the 16th and for most of the 17th cem 
tury, the island was a rendezvous for a 
large colony of buccaneers who had chosen 
that location for the advantages it gave 
them in preying upon the Spanish ph asic 
plying between Peru and Panama, as well 
as in raiding settlements on the interven- 
ing coast of South America. These 
pirates, after some years of fighting, 
brought the natives of the Taio-hae and 
Hatiheu districts into a state of complete 
subjection, while their relations with the 
tribes of the interior appears to have been 
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Waterfalls, near N uka Hiva. 


f in the nature of an armed neutrality. The 
q subject natives were employed at sea as 
: -sailors and boatmen, and on land as gar- 
deners and herdsmen. The cattle, pigs and 
goats brought to the island by the free- 
booters must have been the progenitors 
: of the wild animals of these species which 
abound there to-day. With the natives of 
the interior, some trading for food was 
carried on at times when drought on the 
4 coast made short crops of cocoanuts, bread- 
| fruit and bananas. 
; When gold gave out in Peru and buc- 
_ caneering became unprofitable, the Nuka- 
,. hiva pirate colonies gradually changed 
z back to native villages. After the last of 
the strangers had died, their descendants, 
through intermarriage with pure blooded 
: natives, reverted little by little to the pre- 
dominating type until the evidences of the 
4 blood of white .men survived only in 
{ straighter hair and features and harder 
f eyes, a sharper and more uncertain tem- 
per and an increase of digni 
For some decades in the middle of the 
last century, Nukahiva was the base of 
a large portion of the Pacific whaling fleet. 


hips spent months at a time in Taio-hae, 
refitting and reprovisioning, and the island 
gained many new and undesirable inhabi- 
tants through desertions from their crews. 
The worst epidemic of smallpox ever re- 
corded in the South Pacific was started in 
Nukahiva by a maroon from a whaler, and 
the present day prevalence of blood and 
skin disease is directly traceable to a simi- 
lar source. 

The moral laxity of the Marquesan of 
to-day is undoubtedly a legacy of these two 
occupations by the lowest of the sea’s riff- 
raff, pirates and whalers. In Nukahiva 
chastity is quite unknown in any class, and 
a century of work on the part of some mis- 
sionaries has left scarcely a mark upon 
the morals of the people. They are prone 
to throw themselves at every opportunity 
into the most unlicensed debauchery, and 
they know no law save that of appetites. 
The feasts of the present generation of 
Nukahivans—aside from cannibalism, 
which is still practiced whenever the 
chances for escaping detection are favor- 
able—are howling orgies of two and three 
days’ duration, their riotous excesses un- 
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interrupted even by intervals of singing 
and dancing, as im Samoa, Tahiti and 
Fiji. The song and the dance, which rep- 
resent to the Polynesian about all that 
education, music and the drama combined 
do to us, have died out in the Marquesas 
even faster than the people. 

Tattooing is still practiced in_ these 
islands, but the really fine pieces of work, 
such as the famous right leg of the late 
Queen Viaekehu of Nukahiva, are confined 
entirely to the very old. None of the new 
generation appears to have the fortitude to 
endure the exquisite pain incident to hav- 
ing a whole limb picked out in a lace-work 
of geometric designs or the face barred 
and circled like a coarse spider’s web. ‘That 
the art, or a certain pride connected with 
it, is not lost to the Marquesans, however, 
was amusingly shown by an incident which 
occurred during the stay of our yacht in 
Taio-hae. One day after our little brass 
signal cannon had become _ thoroughly 
heated up in some experimental firing with 
new shells, a voung girl from the village, 
who had come off to sell curios, was so 
careless as to sit down on the deck and 
lean her bare shoulder against the breach. 


The result was that a section of a scroll 
work design—a dolphin swallowing a mer- 
maid—was branded in pink upon the rich 
olive of her skim. A few days later she 
came off again, this time to display a bob- 
tailed mermaid in the act of being gobbled 
by a pop-eyed dolphin, all picked out in 
black candlenut along the lines of the 
burn. 

Scenically the Marquesas are incom- 
parably more beautiful than any other 
islands of the South Pacific. It is usual 
to hear the traveler who has covered Poly- 
nesia by the steamer route speak in similar 
terms the Society Islands—especially 
Moorea and Tahiti—Samoa and Fiji, 
whichever may have chanced to tickle his 
fancy, quite losing sight of the fact that 
the route of his boat has been laid out 
along the lines of commerce irrespective of 
scenery. Not one steamer—save an occa- 
sional French gunboat—goes to the Mar- 
quesas in a decade, the mail of the islands 
being carried to and from Tahiti every 
three or four months in a trading 
schooner. In the last twenty years scarce 
thet number of strangers have visited the 
group, and a dozen or more of these came 
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in iis yachting parties. How little, 
therefore, the average South Sea tourist 
knows of these islands may be readily seen. 

The rock walls and cliffs of Moorea 
would be lost in the shadows of the great 
3,000 feet spires that tower above the Bay 
of Hatiheu ; the 600 feet Fall of Faatua in 
Tahiti might be shut from sight in the 
spray of the 2160 feet Fall of the Typee 
in Nukahiva; and the-great cliff of Bora- 
Bora, the creeper-tapestried walls of the 
Bay of Pago-Pago and the great gorge of 
the Upper Rewa could all be hidden in 
corners of the stupendous Atouna Valley 
of Hiva-oa and hardly be noticed. 

In the matter of riotous tropical growth 
the Marquesas, being nearer the Line than 
any of the other South Pacific Islands 
that lay claim to scenic beauty, have also 
all the best of the comparison. Nukahiva 
is an almost impenetrable jungle of lan- 
tana, buroa, acacia, banana, guava and 
scores of other trees and bushes, nearly all 
of them flowering and fruit- bearing. In- 
digenous to the island is the cassi plant, a 
thick shrub which covers patches of the 
lower hills in dense masses and which blos- 
soms out in tiny yellow balls of almost 
solid pollen. The latter has a perfume of 
most penetrating sweetness, and in flower- 
ing time is blown by the trade winds many 
miles to the leeward of the island. It is 
a common saying among South Sea skip- 
pers that Nukahiva may be smelt before it 
is seen. Beating into Hatiheu Bay at 
night with this perfumed breeze sweeping 
the deck, the wake a comet of golden light 
and the surf bursting in spurts of phos- 
phorescence along the beach, is to appre- 
ciate the descriptions of the approach to 
the mythical Islands of the Blest. 

The French have never actually prohib- 
ited the carrying of firearms in the Mar- 
quesas, as have the British in the Solo- 
mons, but the possession and use of guns 
has been so hedged abort with restrictions 
as to accomplish practically the same pur- 
pose. This is about the way it goes: Com- 
ing to the islands: with a gun, a permit 
must first be secured before it may be 
landed. This allows you to take it to your 
domicile, but not to take it out again. If 
you would carry it with you on the street, 
a “Port des Armes” is required, which al- 
lows you, however, to fire it only in your 
own hack yard, and when that sanctum is 
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enclosed with a meter-high stone wall. If 
you desire to fire it anywhere else, a ‘‘per- 
mit de chasse” must be obtained. If you 
come to the conclusion that the possession 
of a gun in the Marquesas imposes too 
many burdens and decide to dispose of it, 
a permit to sell is required; and if, later, 
you regret your action and want to get it 
back again, a permit to buy will have to be 
taken out before the deal can be consum- 
mated. 

Each of these permits costs a good, stiff 
fee, and it is that which is responsible for 
the fact that the native hunts to-day much 
after the fashion of ancient times, with his 
wits and his hands; a Marquesan boar or 
bull hunt, with no ‘other weapons than 
knives or machetes, is as exciting and haz- 
ardous an undertaking as the most adven- 
turous can desire. The pigs are scared up in 
the bush by dogs, headed off in their flight 
along the narrow runways in the guava 
scrub, and despatched by a knife thrust be- 
tween the base of the neck and the shoul- 
der blade. Killing a large boar in. this 
manner is an extremely nice piece of work. 
as a difference of an inch to the right or 
left in plunging the knife means that the 
thrust will be almost harmless, and expose 
the hunter to the deadly sweep of one of 
the scimitar-like tusks of the powerful 
animal. The commonest scar one sees on 
the body of the Marquesan is a long, diago- 
nal welt of white where the flesh of calf 
or thigh has been laid open to the bone 
by the tusk of a charging boar. 

Wild cattle are found only in a couple 
of long since depopulated valleys in the 
interior of Nukahiva. They are great 
rangy racks of bone and flesh, and in stat- 
ure and strength strikingly in contrast ‘to: 
the undersized cattle of parts of tropical 
Africa and South America. The natives 
hunt them only when a large amount of 
meat is desired for some great feast, which 
in these days may not be oftener than once 
or twice a year. ‘The likeliest animal is 
selected and “cut out” of a herd that has 
been tracked down, and while its attention 
is attracted by a man in front, another 
slips in from the rear and endeavors to 
ham-string it with a sweep of his big 
machete. If the animal turns on him, he 
dodges behind a breadfruit or maupe 
trunk, and his companion takes advantage 
of the diversion to try for a cut on his own 
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account. When the bull has finally been 
disabled, he is despatched by a thrust at 
the base of the horns, which severs the 
spinal cord, and after being thoroughly 
bled, is cut up into portions of convenient 
size for carrying on poles swung between 
two men. ‘This method of securing fresh 
beef is considered by the natives as too 
dangerous to warrant resorting to it on 
any but special occasions, and, even for 
feasts, rarely more than one bull is killed 
at a time. 

The wild goats of Nukahiva have in- 
creased in number as rapidlv as the natives 
have declined, and they are to-day the 
worst pest that the planters have to con- 
tend with. They were particularly active 
during my visit to the island, and one 
night brought their depredations to a cli- 
max by breaking down the thorn fence of 
the residency garden and making a clean 
sweep of all the vegetables. How great a 
luxury truck garden stuff is upon a tropi- 
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cal island unserved by steamers and total- 
ly lacking in cold storage facilities, only 
one who has lived under such conditions 
can appreciate. The residente was, quite 
naturally, furious over his loss, and plans 
were set afoot that afternoon for a big 
drive to rid the immediate vicinity of as 
many as possible of the obnoxious animals. 

On the morrow at daybreak, mustering, 
between officials, soldiers, trading — store 
employees and officers from schooners in 
the harbor, ten or a dozen mounted men, 
and, between the “trusties”’ from _ the 
prison and natives drawn in by the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fresh meat, fifty or 
sixty heaters, we set out in a long line 
that reached from sea to sea across the 
landward end of a peninsula upon which 
the marauders were known to make their 
home. 

Ali morning we scared up the frightened 
animals, and drove them on before us un- 
til, at noom, we had a herd that must have 
numbered over a thousand cornered upon 
an open plateau at the uttermost end of 
the point. On three sides of the heaving 
mass of white, the cliffs fell sheer to the 
sea for a hundred feet: on the fourth side, 
escape was cut off by the hunt, its armed 
riders drawm up in front and the beaters, 
now shoulder to shoulder, bringing up the 
rear in a solid double line. 

Twice the terrified band, led by a squad 
of patriarchal old “billies.” charged down 
upon us in a wild break for freedom, only 
to fall back each time before the rain of 
bullets and the deafening roar from the 
hard-pumped repeaters and “automatics.” 
Even once more thev massed, and, blindly, 
desperately, madly, made their last rush 
to break our lines. Falling by dozens, they 
still braved the rifle fire until the last gun 
was empty, broke through between the 
horsemen, and but for the close-packed 
would have gained 
their freedom im hundreds instead: of a 
few scattered twos and threes. But the 
heavily swung war clubs and the ear-split- 
ting yells of the natives checked the force 
of the rush, and then suddenly, as though 
simultaneously possessed of a common im- 
pulse, everv one of the survivors turned, 
rushed to the edge of the cliff and went 
lunging off into space. For a few moments. 
rising above the dull roar of the surf 
against the base of the cliff, we heard the 
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thud and splash of the bodies striking 
rocks and water, and then, save for the 
bleating of the wounded at our feet, all 
was quiet. Not a goat had faltered; not 
an unhurt animal remained on the pla- 
teau. 

For several long moments no one moved 
or spoke, but each, with his horse reined 
sharply in, glanced guiltily at his neigh- 
bor on his left and on his right, and then 
let his eyes fall shamedly to the ground. 
Even the natives were awed and silent. 
Finally the residente, shaking his heavy 
shoulders like one who would rid himself 
of the obsession of a bad dream, dis- 
mounted, gave his horse to a native, and 
picked his way out to the edge of a cliff, 
the rest of us following suit. And then 
it was we were given to see the full enor- 
mitv of the thing we had done, for that 
which had already befallen was only the 
preliminary of a tragedy for the climateric 
act of which the curtain was just being 
rung up. 

Lucky indeed—as luck went that day— 
were the goats that had died on the plateau 
or mercifully plunged to instant death on 
- the rocks. For the hundreds that still 
floundered in the water a worse fate was 
reserved. The reek of blood that welled 
up from below, and the piteous bleats 
that assailed our ears, smote also on 
keener senses than our own, and at even 
our first glances were revealed to us the 
black dorsals of countless lurking tiger 
sharks, eutting the water from every direc- 
tion, and converging in a deadly focus on 
the spot where the helpless little wisps of 
white were floating at their mercy. They 
came and came, and still kept coming, un- 
til it seemed that the whole Pacific was 
giving up the sharks of the yearsggone by 
to join im the bloody carnival. ‘The sea 
along the foreshore for hundreds of yards 
was literally alive with great black forms 
that slashed and fought and piled upon 
one another in frantic fury, while the 
Water, five minutes before as limpid as a 
woodland pool, was dyed a deep crimson 
ind its foam lines in the eddies frothed up 
a ghostly pink. I have seen several field 
hospitals during battle since that sicken- 
ing noontide of the cliff above Taio-hae, 
ani the aftermath of a great earthquake, 
but never again have I known anything to 
ipproich the overpowering feeling of min- 


gled horror, awe, disgust, and regret that 
I then experienced. 

At a number of widely-separated points 
in the South Pacific—notably Laster 
Island, Tahiti and Kusaie, of the Caro- 
lines—are found great images of stone, or 
the ruins of huge temples, or other evi- 
dences of the existence of prehistoric races 
who, at least as builders, were far in ad- 
vance of the Polynesian of to-day. French 
scientists have noted that in the Marque- 
sas some of the abandoned house founda- 
tions, or pai-pais, contained far larger 
blocks of stone than any of those of later 
construction, but not until very recently 
was it known that there were works in the 
group not unworthy of comparison with 
the stone gods of Easter Island. 

Just before my visit to Nukahiva, a 
trader of Hatiheu, by the name of Mc- 
Grath, while following a wounded boar in 
the T'ypee Valley, chanced on an ancient 
Marquesan Olympus containing nine large 
stone images in a comparatively good state 
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of preservation. Though this most inter- 
esting discovery lies within 300 yards of 
the main trail up the Typee Valley, no 
native in the island has been able, either 
by actual knowledge or through tradition, 
to shed light on its origin, purpose or 
probable age. 

McGrath conducted some of our party 
to his Goddery, as he facetiously called it, 
when we were crossing the island to visit 
Hatiheu, and the several films which I ex- 
posed in a driving rainstorm resulted in 
what are undoubtedly the first photographs 
ever taken of these strange Marquesan 
images. The ancient shrine—for such it 
must have been—is situated on a terrace in 
the steeply sloping side hill, and though 
the underbrush thins out considerably in 
its immediate vicinity, the overarching 


boughs of maupe and hau trees form so’ 


dense a screen that the heavens are com- 
pletely obscured. Though it was full 
noonday when we visited the place, the 
light—partly, no doubt, on account of the 
rain—was as dim as that of an old cathe- 
dral, and my films, which were exposed 
five minutes each, would have turned out 
much better with fifteen. 

The images, which had been set at regu- 
lar intervals around an open stone-paved 
court, were from six to eight feet in height 
and averaged about three feet in thickness. 
We estimated each to contain from forty 
to sixty cubic feet of hard basaltic stone, 
the weight of which must have been several 
tons. As raising so great a weight up the 
forty-five degree incline from the valley 
would have been almost impossible, and 
as no stone of similar nature appeared 
nearby, we were forced to the conclusion 
that the material for the images must have 
been quarried out at some point higher up 
the mountain: and laboriously lowered to 
the terrace prepared for it. 

The images were all covered with an 
inch or more of solid moss, and on one 
which I photographed it was necessary to 
scrape some of this away to bring out the 
features. The figures were much alike in 
design, and, in a general way, of a not un- 
remote resemblance to the Japanese Bud- 
dha. Eleven of them were still in their 
original positions; one was blocked half 
way in its fall by the trunk of a hau tree, 
and one was prostrate and overgrown with 
moss and creepers. A search will un- 


doubtedly reveal others entirely covered, 
as there are several unoccupied niches stil] 
remaining. 

That this shrine is of considerable age 
is evidenced by the fact that a hau tree, 
two feet in diameter, has forced apart the 
heavy paving stones and is growing in the 
middle of the court. ‘Trees, also of con- 
siderable size, are growing out of the ruins 
of a small nearby building, which might 
have once been the domicile of the attend- 
ant priests. 

The Marquesas are the only island 
group in the South Pacific east of the New 


‘ Hebrides, where cannibalism has not long 


since ceased. ‘The practice, undoubtedly 
originating in the over-populated days of 
the islands when, in the seasons of famine, 
the bodies of those killed in the intertribal 
raids were eaten by the survivors to escape 
starvation. Its survival into a_ period 
when the islands produce food a thousand- 
fold in excess of consumption, and in the 
face of the active opposition of the French, 
can be attributed only to a superstitious 
significance which attaches to it, such as 
the belief that the strength of a dead foe 
enters into the body of him who eats his 
flesh. 

Cannibalism is practiced in the Mar- 
quesas to-day only when the conditions 
are such that the chances of detection are 
of the slightest, and never under any cir- 
cnmstances with the ceremony which at- 
tended the*rites of three or four decades 
ago. The “long pig” may be quietly cut 
up and distributed among a hundred fam- 
ilies in half a dozen different villages, or 
the mutilated body may be buried after 
only a small portion has been reserved for 
eating. Just previous to our arrival in 
Nukahiva a body from which only the 
hands were missing was washed ashore at 
Anaho during a heavy southwester. In- 
vestigation showed it to be that of one 
Teona, a resident of Hatiheu, a native 
who, three days previously, had, according 
to the story of his companions, fallen from 
their canoe and been drowned. The latter, 
after four days’ confinement in a dark cell 
at Taio-hae—the extremest torture to 
which the Marquesan may be subjected— 
confessed that they had killed Teona dur- 
ing a cocoanut wine debauch, and, after 
cutting off his hands, had weighted the 
body with stones and dropped it out to sea. 
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{he great cannibal feast grounds of 
Nukahiva and Hiva-oa are not only never 
used at the present time, but are so strictly 
tabu that no native can be found who will 
venture within their forbidden confines. 
Stevenson writes of visiting the Hatiheu 
“high place” in company with a priest and 
a native hoy: on the occasion of our visit 
to the leeward side of Nukahiva we held 
out every conceivable inducement in an 
endeavor to secure native guides to the 
same feast ground, and quite in vain. The 
best we could do was to persuade several 
of them to accompany us to the line of 
the tabu, and there await our return, while 
we went over the ruins with Mr. McGrath, 
the trader whom I have mentioned in con- 
nection with the discovery of the ‘shrine 
in the Typee Valley. The following de- 
scription is from notes taken by Miss Sin- 
clair on this occasion, and subsequently 
amplified under the direction of Mr. Mc- 
Grath: 

“On the seaward side of a spur of the 
mountaim:a level space, oval in general 
shape, had been partly excavated, partly 
built up, so that there was a smooth floor 
about 300 feet long by 200 feet wide. In 
a semi-circle, with the chief’s house in the 
center, were the little “feast houses” of 
the court dignitaries and the _ special 
guests. Beneath the posts of each house 
excavation disclosed a number of human 
bones, which bore witness to the sacrifice 
which accompanied the setting of every 
pillar. In these little booths, the guests 
remained during the feasts, some of which, 
when food was plenty or some especially 
great event was to be celebrated, lasted over 
a week. Each guest brought some contri- 
bution to the feast, and when it was over 
he was privileged to gather up and carry 
home any fragments that he liked. 

The dining room was the space in front 
of the houses, and there, spread on the 
huge leaves of the banana, the feast was 
laid. Meat was handled with big four- 
tined forks of wood, poi and other soft 
dishes im ealabashes of carven wood; the 
drinking cups, in which were served a 
fiery wine made from the juice of tender 
shoots of the cocoanut, were the hollow 
shells of nuts. The food, in addition to 
human flesh or “long pig,” included the 
meat of the wild cattle, goats and pigs, 
roasied, fried, boiled and salted raw, and 


served with “mita-hari” sauce, a mixture 
of lime juice and the pressed-out milk of 
grated cocoanut ; bananas, cooked and un- 
cooked ; taro in a poi that looked like mud 
balls and tasted like sago and brown sugar ; 
breadfruit, squid, seaweed, prawns and 
shrimps, and an endless variety of indige- 
nous tropical fruits. 

The general plan of the place was, 
roughly, as follows: Beginning at the 
right, and running in a seaward direction, 
there was first the private stairway for 
an official who might be designated as the 
Captain of the Guard, a curving four foot 
passage, the steps of which were cut into 
the earth and faced with stones. This 
stairway led up to the box where the Cap- 
tain lived during the festivities, and was 
for his private use. Next came the main 
approach to the feast level, a stairway 
two paces in width, which terminated be- 
tween two round towers in which soldiers 
with clubs were stationed to welcome bona 
fide guests and intercept imtruders. A 
functionary who stood at the head of the 
stairs greeted each guest on his arrival 
with a loud shout of welcome and a blast 
from a pao or conch trumpet, announcing 
him immediately afterwards to the com- 
pany with a flowery recital of his personal 
career. 

Farther on. was the stairway for the 
cooks, provision bearers and the human 
victims. This led to the “kitchen,” where 
the fire-stones and chopping blocks were 
located. ‘The fire-stones lined a circular 
depression in the earth, and after this had 
been thoroughly heated, the meat and 
fruit, all’ wrapped in ti leaves, were laid 
sociably together to cook. The blackened 
stones of this old cannibal oven are still 
in place, and a half-hour’s work with a 
machete would put it in shape for service. 

Back of the kitchen was the “larder,” 
a round, deep hole where the “long vig” 
was kept until ready for the oven. Directly 
over the mouth of the hole, and about 
forty feet above it, was the horizontally 
projecting limb of the sacred banyan, the 
only tree, by the way, which was permitted 
to grow within the walls. Over this limb 
hung a stout rope made of the braided bark 
of the hau tree. When the call for more 
meat came from the kitchen, the noosed 
end of this rope was lowered over the head 
of the victim next in. order, and he was 
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pushed over the brink of the hole, the fall 

— usually breaking his neck. Dismember- 

a ment, according to prescribed rules, fol- 

lowed, choice bits, such as the hands and 
eyes and ears, being laid aside for the 
chiefs. 

Beyond the oven, and not far from the 
chief’s house, was what might be called the 
“bhone-hole,” a rock-lined, well-like sort 
of an affair about nine feet in diameter and 
twenty feet deep. Into it were thrown the 
bones of victims after the feast was over, 
and above these gruesome remnants the 
priests performed certain ceremonies to 
protect the living from the spirits of the 
outraged dead. Cutting around the rim 
of the hole with our machetes, we man- 
aged, after a half hour of tugging and 
hauling, to dislodge and remove a great 
mass of creepers, disclosing a huge pile of 
human bones. A couple of pieces of ma- 
hogany moulding, which must have been 
taken from some ship, may be seen in the 
upper left-hand corner of the photograph. 

After the keen edges of their appetites 
had worn off, the feasters adjourned to the 

_ dance hall, a rectangular subterranean 
chamber of about thirty by fifty feet. The 
most of this chamber was a natural cave 
which pierced the mountain immediately 
under the center of the feast ground, but 
to seaward a considerable extension of 
masonry was built on to give more room. 
The latter had been destroyed’in a freshet 
and hurricane which occurred two years 
previous to our visit, but the cave portion 
was still in good condition. This had 
been roughly squared with walls of fitted 
boulders, and off from it opened numerous 
little retiring rooms which connected by 
private stairways with the group of guest 
houses above. The floor of the chamber 
was covered with a cement made of coral 
lime and a. putty-like clay, and still -re- 
mains as smooth and hard as concrete. 


kukui nuts, the sooty stains of which on 
the walls of the seepages of years have not 
entirely effaced. Fantastic indeed must 
have been the barbaric assemblage as re- 
vealed in the flickering light: the hide- 
ously tattooed dancers in  head-dresses 


The hall was lighted with torches of. 
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fashioned in‘imitation of the forms of 
birds and animals and fishes; the musi- 
cians drumming on the hollow trunks of 
buroa and hau, shaking shell and bone rat- 
tles, tooting conchs and blowing shrill 
eane whistles; the packed ranks of the 
spectators, shouting and clapping encour- 
agement and tossing off epu after epu of 
fiery cocoanut wine. Hour after hour the 
dancers reeled in the delirious abandon of 
the Marquesan hula; now gliding with a 
sinuous, snaky motion, their oil-glistening 
bodies bent almost to the floor; now leap- 
ing wildly into the air with shouts and 
shrill screams, lunging with their war 
clubs at imaginary foes; now seated on 
long, woven mats of pandanus fibre before 
the dais where royalty reclined, bending 
and swaying their supple forms in a series 
of graceful, rhythmic motions, accom- 
panied only by a song, the clapping of 
hands, or the beating of the wooden drums. 
The boom of the drums, the shrill of the 
whistles, the shouts of the spectators, the 
shrieks of the dancers and the swishing of 
their bare feet upon the floor; how it all 
must have stirred and amazed even those 
roistering old pirate captains when it 


struck upon their ears for the first time! 


Marquesan hunter setting out after wild 
boar. 
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THE TEMPTORS 


“Go forth, O Imp of the Ninth Degree, 
To the youth in the ilex shade, 

And lure him from his piety 
With a dream of the holy maid 


Who plucks the bloom from a neighboring tree 


To sweeten her chapel altar-stone— 
Haste to the youth where he prays alone 
With a luring dream of her— 
And bring his damnéd soul! to me, 
Minion of Lucifer!” 


Went forth the Imp of the Ninth Degree 
To the youth in the ilex shade, 

With a wayward dream of ecstacy 
And the rare and radiant maid; 

The youth, in the dust upon his knee, 
Turned his eyes from the blooming tree, 
And lifting up his hands, he prayed 

That his soul be free of her, 
Till the Imp had fled, as ar Imp must flee 
From the fragrant breath of sanctity— 
Though the Imp be Lucifer! 


“Go forth, O Imp of the Ninth Degree, 
To the maid with the altar flower, 
And tempt her spot!ess purity 
Wiih the pleasure of an hour; 
Tell her the youth by the ilex tree, 
Bowed tc the dust alone, 
Flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone, 
Grows faint im! the love of her— 
Then pring her damnéd soul to me, 


Minion of Lucifer!” 


Went forth the Imp of the Ninth Degree 
To the maid with the altar flower, 
To tempt her spotless pnrity 
With a dream of love and power ; 
The maiden fell upon her face, 
Nor looked again to the youth of grace; 
But clenched her hands, and prayed an hour 
For the youth that dreamed of her, 
Till the Imp had fled, as an Imp must flee— 
Even an Imp of the Ninth Degree, 
With the glory of Lucifer! 


No more the Imp of the Ninth Degree 
Went forth to the youth of grace, 
And never again sore tempted he 
The maid with the radiant face: 
But the vouth he came to the maid alone, 
Gathering flowers for the altar-stone, 
And flesh of her flesh, arid bone of her bone, 
Mingled like heath and heather ; 
She robbed his soul, and he robbed hers 
In a dream that was sweeter than Lucifer’s— 
And they that each had overthrown 
The Imp of the Ninth Degree, alone, 
Went down to hell together! 


BY ALOYSIUS ‘COLL 


THE KINGS RIVER CANYON 


BY MARION RANDALL PARSONS 


HE AWAKENING of public in- 
terest to the important question 
of National Parks during the 
last few years has turned the at- 

tention of many Californians towards the 
less known regions of our Sierra Nevada, 
a mountain chain destined, so many of us 
believe, to become one of the greatest play- 
grounds of the people the world has yet 
known. Many travelers, to whom _ the 
names of the Kern or the Kings River 
Canyon brought no clearer vision than the 
name of a river valley in India or Africa, 
on turning their steps towards these un- 


known regions in quest of adventure, have 
been more than a little surprised to find 
what a resort these canyons have already 
become. More visitors now travel the 
trails to the Kings and Kern annually 
than the Yosemite itself could boast less 
than twenty years ago. From the con- 
fusion of the cities, from the arid plains 
of Nevada and Inyo, or from the scorch- 
ing, enervating heat of the agricultural 
lands of the San Joaquin, parties in ever- 
increasing numbers are finding their way 
up into the cool, bracing atmosphere of 
the High Sierra, where tired bodies may 
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In Paradise Valley. 


Sequoias of Redwood Mountain. 


recruit strength and vigor, and minds 
jaded with the manifold demands of mod- 
ern civilization gain somewhat that inner 
sense of harmony and repose that life 
among the great mounitains inspires. 

The traveler entering the Kings River 
Canyon from the west has the choice of 
three trails. Leaving the railroad at San- 
ger and staging to Hume, he may visit 
the sequoia forest of the General Grant 
National Park, and then, according to 
whether the season be early or late, choose 
either the northern trail by Huckleberry 
Valley and Long Meadow which rarely 
rises higher than 6,000 feet, or, if the 
snow is well off the ground, take the cen- 
tral route by Bearskin Meadow, Burton 
Pass, and Horse Corral Meadow. Or he 
may follow in our footsteps of last sum- 
mer, staging from Lemon Cove to Juanita 
Ranch, and thence upward among the 
magnificent sequoias of Redwood Moun- 


tain to Quail Flat, where roads are left 
behind and the life of the trail begins. 

This southernmost trail, leading through 
Woodcock and Big Meadows to Boulder 
Creek and Horse Corral, is the easiest and 
most direct of them all. While its open 
contours lack something of the picturesque 
beauty of the more rugged Northern 
routes, and one misses the scattered groups 
of sequoias that add so much interest to 
the better known trails, the California For- 
est itself, as the sequoias of Redwood 
Mountain have been named, is so much 
greater than the General Grant, not only 
in area, but in the beauty of its individual 
trees and the more virgin freshness of 
their surroundings, that the southern trail 
seems likely to grow in favor. 

At Horse Corral the central and south- 
ern trails join. Climbing up through the 
forest of silver firs to Summit Meadows, 
a charming garden spot watered by cool 
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springs and framed with firs, one reaches 
the .base of Lookout Point, whose rocky 
summit commands a wonderful outlook 
over the Canyon of the Kings to the white 
peaks of the summit crest. Now the trail 
takes a sharp downward turn, winding 
among giant yellow and sugar pines and 
past great heaps of massive boulders be- 
tween, whose rugged forms are caught 
glimpses of the distant snowy ranges— 
down, straight down for three thousand 
feet to the floor of the Kings River Can- 
yon. 

Near Cedar Grove, where the trail first 
touches the canyon floor and where the 
first bridge spans the river, the cliffs slant 
back anid are covered with trees; but as 
one travels up the river the gray walls rise 
ever higher, more precipitous and more 
boldly sculptured. The canyon is seen to 
better advantage if one follows the trail 
on the south bank as far as Granite Creek, 
though for horsemen the north bank trail 
is preferable, for it is in better condition, 
and at the Roaring River delta, on the 
south side, there is a dense jungle of cot- 
tonwoods, aspens and ferns through which 


‘ it is sometimes rather difficult to make 


one’s way. Just befond Roaring River 
lies a grassy meadow, fringed with great 
pines, where, if one is wise, one lingers 
for an hour or two to fish the shadowed 
pools along the margin of the Kings or 
the foaming rapids below Roaring River 


Falls. 
Then for a mile or two one may leave 


the trail and fish upstream along the 
banks, where, if one is lucky in finding 
stepping stones or fallen logs, one may 
cross to some little, unfrequented island 
along whose shores the unsuspecting trout 
rise quickly. 

Near Granite Creek is the second 
bridge, a rustic structure with a huge 
boulder for a pier that was built by the 


members of the Sierra Club Outing in 


1906, a year of floods that swept all the 
former bridges downstream. It is easier 
to cross the river here, as beyond Zum- 
walt Meadows the south bank trail is very 
rough. 

A mile or so above Granite Creek the 
river takes a slight turn to the east, and 
here the most impressive part of the can- 
von begins. (Qn the one hand rises North 
Dome, a sheer white wall 3,000 feet above 


the river; on the other, the Grand Senti- 
nel lifts its sculptured cliffs even higher, 
though we are so close beneath it that only 
on climbing out of the canyon, up the 
Copper Creek trail, can its true summit 
be seen. 

The floor of the canyon is heavily wood- 
ed. Incense eedars (libocedrus), sugar 
and yellow pines, and silver firs here reach 
their greatest perfection in size and beauty 
—while along the river’s margin willows 
and tall cottonwoods cast a diffused green 
light over the sun-dappled waters. “And 
the river itself—who can picture a hun- 
dredth part of its ever-changing, never- 
ending charm? Who can name the colors 
that flash over its surface as, in its quieter 
stretches, it flows smoothly over its bed of 
white granite sand—flecks of brown and 
of gold, circling eddies of emerald green, 
fragments of blue where the sky is mir- 
rored, flashes of red caught from the sun 
set or palest yellow from the dawn. 

The wildflowers are gradually losing 
their hold in the Kings, for the meadows, 
whose birthright they are, each summer 
are trampled and browsed by the large 
number of pack animals for whom pas- 
turage must be found; and as in the Yo- 
semite region to-day, the traveler who 
wishes to see the wildflowers in their full 
splendor, columbine, larkspur, cyclamen, 
tiger lily, elephant’s head, rein-orchis, 
must seek the higher, less frequented al- 
pine meadows. 

One picturesque feature of the Kings 
Canyon is the Kanawyer Camp and Post 
Office, a group of cabins built of split 
cedar shakes, where a kindly greeting from 
Mrs. Kanawyer awaits every visitor. With- 
in the dark store and post office, lighted 
only by the open door, one may sit upon 
a barrel, and amid cheery gossip of moun- 
tain events. make a leisurely selection 
among the delicacies on. the shelves, canned 
goods of every description. 

At Kanawyer’s, too, a hot bath may be 
obtained in a real bath tub, the like of 
which is not to be found within a radius 
of fifty miles; and tenderfeet travelers, 
worn with two days in the saddle and be- 
gerimed with the dust of “the trail, on see- 
ing this and the mattress or cot which may 
he likewise obtained, have been known to 
rashly assert that never, voluntarily, would 
they leave the hospitable spot alive. 
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The Grand Sentinel. 
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Though the great Canyon itself offers 
attractions enough for a summer jaunt, 
it is besides the starting point for trips too 
numerous by far to be described here. 
There are main-traveled trails up Bubbs 
Creek to Kearsarge Pass and the desert 
country beyond, over Granite Pass to the 
Middle Fork of the Kings (the main can- 
yon is on the South Fork), and to Para- 
ise Valley, places which in their turn are 
starting points for further expeditions. 

Paradise Valley, lying on the upper 
waters of the South Fork, is a charming 
valley, of similar formation to the Kings 
itself, which until recently was compara- 
tively little known and visited. A cir- 
cuitous and very steep trail led up Cop- 
per Creek to the base of Goat Mountaini, 
a climb of nearly 5,000 feet, and then 
climbed down, nearly as far again, to 
Paradise. During the summer of 1909, 
hewever, a connecting trail was built be- 
tween Mist Falls and the point where the 
Copper Creek trail entered Paradise, thus 
giving a short, direct route following the 
river level, which will do much towards 
- opening to travel the entire alpine region 
beyond. The work of trail building, 
which involved much blasting and was ac- 
companied by many difficulties, was done 
under Mr. Kanawyer’s direction, the ex- 
pense being’ divided equally between 
Fresno County, a transportation company, 
the Forest Department and the Sierra 
Club. 

The trail as far as Mist Falls is easy 
enough, a delightful stroll, especially when 
taken in the early morning, for the sun- 
light drops slowly over the canyon walls 
and the white river, foaming along be- 
tween the ranks of red-barked cedars, 
keeps the canvon cool and refreshing far 
into the morning hours. But once past the 
Falls, one begins to realize what the task 


of trail building must have been, for from 
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cliff to river stretches a wild confusion of 
granite boulders diversified only by patches 
of thick, almost impenetrable brush, not 
tall erough to offer much shelter from the 
heat and glare of the sun on the white 
granite. 

The Paradise trip is not arduous, and 
should be included by every visitor to the 
Canyon, and though far more difficult, the 
climb of the Grand Sentinel! is another 
feature of the Kings trip that should not 
be missed. ‘There is as yet no trail up 
the wall, but the climb, while steep, may 
be made from either the eastern or western 
side. And if one is sturdy enough to carry 
food and bedding to the summit and spend 
the night there, so much the better, for 
at sunset and at dawn the full glory of 


the seene is unfolded with a soft distinct- 


ness of tone, a sublimity and grandeur 
that the more brilliant light of full day 
fails to give. 

No one has really seen or understood the 
full majesty of one of these great glacier- 
carved valleys of the Sierra who has noi 
thus looked down upon it from some point 
whence its relation to the surrounding 
country may be perceived. And each great 
canyon has ats vanitage points more or less 
easy of access from which its glory may 
be viewed—Yosemite from Glacier Point 
or Liberty Cap; the Tuolumne Canyon 
from Rancheria Mountain; Hetch-Hetchy 
from Surprise Point or Kolano Dome: the 
Kern from the Red Kaweah or Kern 
Dome: the Kings from Lookout Point or 
the Grand Sentinel. 

The canyons of the Merced and Tuol- 
umne are now the property of the nation 
to be protected and preserved for the use 
and enjoyment of the American people. It 
may not be too much to hope that the 
superb region of the Kings some day may 
be similarly safeguarded for a_ nation’s 
recreation spot. 
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BY JAMES 


WAS SURE SOME surprised when 
I see ol’ Tom hove into sight, it 
bein’ some ten years since we’d split 
our outfit over on the Powderhorn. 

| was in at Big Mike’s shop, watching 
Mike try to slap a set of shoes onto a half- 
broke range-critter. Tom don’t reco’nize 
me when he comes in, but goes over an’ 
begins interviewin’ Mike, between kicks 
of the renegade about some drill-stee] Mike 
was to cut up fer him. 

When he goes outen the shop, I follers 
an’ slows him up with a slap on the shoul- 
der. 

“How’s she cuttin’, old pal?” I says. 

It takes him a minute or so to get his 
bearin’s, then he takes me by both mitts. 

“If it hain’t Bill Watkins!” he says, all 
meltin’ into a grin. “Was just thinkin’ of 
yu the other mornin’, Bill. Yer just the 
card I’m needin’ at the present writin’.” 

It runs through my block then that he’s 
layin’ to draw me in on some grub-stake 
deal or suthin’, so I cools off some by re- 
markin’ im. an off-hand way that I was 
thinkin’ some of him the other day, too. 

“That bein’ the case, we’re both lucky 
dogs, Bill,” he says, “meetin? up this way.’ 

An’ with that, he goes down in his jeans 

an’ produces a chunk of quartz what was 

so plumb full with free gold that it 
ketches me some shy on words. The truck 
was so blame rich that a hammer mark on 
one corner had flattened it out like a gob 

0 le ad, 

“How’s that strike you fer sore eyes?” 
he says, turnin’ the goods over to me. 

When I’d got my breath back some, | 
inquired if he was in on the lay alone. 

“Grub-stake deal,” he says, “up on the 
head of Pinel. Remember Slim Hen- 
dricks, what used to deal faro fer Red 

Murphy over Powderhorn way? We’re in 

on the lay half an’ half, Slim cashin’ up 

fer the feed, makin’ out the location 
papers an’ sech, me doin’ the back-work. 


MARK 
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An’ stiff enough goin’ she’s been, too, 
Bill,” he says, an’ then I see that ol’ Tom 
was some broke down since we'd parted 
over on the Powderhorn. “Nine years,” 
he goes on, “drivin’ single-handed through 
bird’s-eye granite. But we sure got the 
pure quill now.’ 

“An’ me?” I gays, swingin’ the discus- 
sion back to where he had first opened up 
on me. 

“Oh, yes—an’ you,” he says. “As I 
was tellin’ you, I was just thinkin’ of q" 
the other mornin’. lay is this: By the 
look of yer clothes, 1 take it you’re open 
fer a steady erigagement. An’ me havin’ 
the big showin’ up Piney way—do you 
wanta take charge of the work? “‘Now 
you know, Bill,” he goes on, “I’m not the 
kinda bird that swells up easy. But I take 
it that a feller with the showin’ I’ve got 
now is beyond the pick an’ shovel stage.” 

I sorter “lowed he was, too, after I’d 
took another good squint at the dope he’d 
handed me. An’ so we wasn’t long gettin’ 
together, him agreein’ on six dollars a 


shift, me to take charge of all development ~ 


work on the claim, an’ send down fer what 
men I needed, after lookin’ the lay over. 
“But we won’t start fer a couple of 
days yet, Bill,” he says. “Me an’ the oF 
woman ’!] wanta talk things over some, 
an’ get rigged out a little *fore we go up 
to the claim. As yu can’ see, these diggin’ 
clothes of mine is purty much to the bad, 


an’ o’ course the ol’ woman ‘Il have to tog | 


up some with ridin’-skirts an’ one stuff or 
another.” 

This bit of information sorter seth me 
back fer a minute, as I wasn’t figgerin’ on 
a woman in the deal. Anyway, I knowed 
the trip up Piney wa’n’t exactly what you 
would call a lady’s trip—especially fer one 
gettin’ on toward the sixty mark. I tells 
Tom as much, too, but it seems he’s got 
his sights set on takin’ her along. 

“Reckon it does sound sorter sentimen- 
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tal at first hearin’,” he says, “but I figger 
the ol’ woman ’Il get a good bunch of sat- 
- isfaction out of seein’ the truck while it is 
in place yet. I ain’t fergettin’ the tough 
years she’s been tied down: to the wash- 
tub, Bill; an’ the hard pull she had mak- 
ing things meet fer medicine an’ all, that 
summer Bennie was—was took off.” 
Tom’s speakin’ tubes kinda clogged up 
like when he switched off onto Bennie, 
an’ somehow I feels a little sneakin’ then 
fer tryin’ to head the ol’ woman offen the 


trip. 

“Think she won’t stand the trip, then ?” 
he asks, after clearin’ his throat. 

“Sure she will,” I says. “I was just 
_ jollyin’ you a little.” 

When we takes the trail a few days later 
it was some hard fer me to look at Tom 
without grinnin’ out loud, him togged out 
the way he was. Guess the specimen he’d 
fetched down: from Piney got him all the 
stand-off he wanted at the store, judgin’ 
from the showin’ of prosperity rags he 
had on—him an’ the ol’ woman. Dunno 
as a feller could blame ’em, though, even 
_ if they did look sorter half-baked in some 
of the combinations they hit onto in get- 
tin’ rigged out. A feller don’t shoot into 
the pure truck that way every day of his 
life. An’ as Tom told me up the trail 
aways, when he saw my grin was still 
a-hangin’ fire, “Guess a feller ’s got a 
right to tog up in a little different kind 
o’ duds if he wants to, hain’t he? Especi- 
ally when he’s got ’em as good as paid fer 
just by puttin’ in a few shots.” 

Well, we makes camp that afternoon, 
Tom’s wife was purty muchly scuffed up 
with the trip, just as I knowed she’d be. 
But Tom had it set in his head that we’d 
all go up to the tunnel an’ have a look at 
the lay before we et supper. 

“Tt’ll sorter surprise Slim, too,” he says, 
“him not expectin’ me to fetch the ol’ wo- 


man hack with me. Feel good fer the, 


climb, ol’ woman.?” 

She was game to the core, an’ tries to 
pass the grin to Tom as she tells him the 
climb was just what she was a-needin’ to 
limber her up. It was easy to see she was 
purty well shot to pieces, though, as she 
heads up the trail after Tom, me bringin’ 
up the rear. Hers an’ Tom’s trimmin’s 
was purty well mussed up by the trip, too. 
Ol Tom’s Derby, bein’ a size or two too 


heavy fer him, had settled down on his 
ears an’ had a big dent in it; an’ his collar 
an’ the rest of his fixtures was sorter gee- 
hawed around’ to match. 
though, I didn’t feel as grinny over the 
sight of the two as I did in the mornin’. 
Somethin’ kinda gulpy-like settled in my 
throat as I got to thinkin’ of what the two 
of *em had gone through waitin’ fer this— 
waitin’ fer things to get in shape so ’s they 
could take an easy pass or two at life be- 
fore their tickets run out. 

When we got up to the mouth of the 
tunnel, it strikes me that my place is 
sorter in the background, so I lets them 
take the lead. Several times Tom stops 
an’ makes a pass or two with his candle t6 
show her notches he’d cut in the roof, tell- 
ing her what they stood for. One was to 
mark the place where he’d laid off fer a 
spell one summer when he got a slab on 
his mitt an’ couldn’t drill till the swellin’ 
went down. Another one was to mark 
where he’d stopped one fall when his grub 
run out, an’ swore he’d never put in an- 
other round of holes without a pardner. 
Then they came to some kind of notch 
along the side wall, an’ Tom slows up an’ 
makes a pass or two with his light. Then 
the two of them talks together sorter low, 
an’ now an’ then I ketches a word or two 
about Bennie. When they started on 
again, I see the ol’ woman was a-leanin’ 
on Tom, an’ snifflin’ soft-like to herself. 

We turned a bend in the tunnel then, 
an’ Slim’s light pops into sight. ’Fore 
we'd gone fur, another light bobs up, an’ 
the two of ’em heads our way. Tom an’ 
his wife bein? some ahead, they meets up 
with the two lights first, an’ when I gets 
there the’ was some heavy talkin’ ‘goin’ on. 
It seemed Slim wa’n’t behind neither of 
them lights, an’ Tom was wantin’ to know 
what in thunder was up. They was both 
big burlies what wore number four caps 
an’ forty-eight jumpers, an’ neither of ’em 
had much to say, only that Slim had put 
’em in charge an’ they didn’t cal’late to 
let no strangers go snoopin’ back where 
the ore was. Tom was kinda dazed at 
first, an’ had it in his head to go on back 
to the breast. . But seein’ one of the bur- 
lies step back an’ fix to make a pass at 
him with a drill, I pulled the ol’ feller 
back an’ told him we’d better look up Slim 
first an’ patch things up afterwards. 


Somehow, . 
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On the way out, I gets a hunch as to 
what kind of game Slim is playin’, s0 
when we gets out on the dump, I steps 
over to the location notice. 

“Well, Tom,” I says, as the two crowded 
up behind me, “guess he’s got the crimp 


on yu.” 


“Got the which on: me?” he says. “Ain’t 
my mark signed right there on the notice 
claimin’ the ground ?” 

“Yes, yer mark is here, all right,” I 
confesses, “but you’ve signed as a witness 
that Slim filed on the ground.” 

It was some time before the poor cuss 
could take it all in. He didn’t carry on 
none like I’d figgered on. Didn’t use no 
langwidge nor nothin’ to speak of. He 
stood there lookin’ at the cross he’d made 
on the location notice fer a good two min- 
utes, 

“Well, ol? woman,” he says, “that’s 
what comes of not havin’ no education.” 

“No, you ain’t got no education,” I 
says; “but here’s a couple of boxes of pow- 
der they ain’t used. Get a good long fuse 
an’acap. We’ll do fer them two rats back 
at the breast.” 

I'd sorter fergot about the ol’ woman 
bein’ along. She falls on Tom’s neck an’ 
goes all to pieces. “Tom! Tom! Yer 
not goin’ to kill nobody over nothin, that 
way,’ she says. I was sorry then that I’d 
made the break. Anyway, Tom wa’n’t in 
favor of no sudden settlement. “No, Bill,” 
he says. “It’s not between me an’ them. 
Slim’s the cur I’m after. get 
too. He'll be back up in a few days.” 

When we turned down toward camp, I 
could see they was both purty bad shook 
up, so when he draws her offen the trail to 
a log, I slips on by, leavin’ them set there 
together. 

When I’d got down: to camp an’ started 
a fire, I looked back up, an’ they was still 
a-settin’ there. Ol’ Tom’s. Derby was off, 
an’ the sun, just droppin’ below the pines, 
sprayed its light over his gray beard an’ 
the white fur of his head. The black pines 
stretched up behind them to the rim of 
the sky with its fluffy clouds, an’ it was 
a purty picture, only there was suthin’ 
about them two settin’ there that sorter 
sent my throat dry. Reckon it was the idea 
of ’em bein’ in the sunset of life, as the 
poetry-books puts it. 

Well, the next day we gets settled in 
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camp, then another day slips by, but no 
Slim. I didn’t have much faith that he’d 
ever show up on Piney, me knowin’ what 
a wise bird he was, so the third day I gets 
tired a-waitin’, an’ takes me a hike after 
a mess of trout. 

When I gets back, I finds that Slim has 
sure enough come.. As I come up outen 
the creek, I see the’ was some kind of con- 
fusion goin’ on in front of Tom’s tent, 
All I could make out on first sight was 
a whirl-a-gig of arms an’ legs an’ Derbies 
an’ strong langwidge. When I got there, 
things had calmed down a little, an’ Tom 
was settin’ a-straddle of Slim with a toll- 
able good hold on his Adam’s apple. An’ 
the ol’ woman, she was carrying on some- 
thing scandalous. 


“Pull ’em apart!” she says. “Pull ’em 
apart! He’s a-killin’ him! He’s a-killin®™ 
him !” 


“Which wouldn’t be a half bad job,” I 
says. “Clamp down on his gullet, Tom, ol 


Slim was already turnin’ some sickish 
around the gills, an’ I guess Tom would 
have cooked *im with a little more atten- 
tion if the ol’ woman hadn’t took a hand 
just them. She wades right in, grabs a 
good half-hitch on Tom’s shock of hair, 
an’ throws back her weight. 

“Leggo!” she says. “Can’t yu see yer 
a-killin’ him ?” 

With the fulerum she had on Tom’s 
scalp, suthin’ had to come. 
snarlin’ an’ snappin’ at the teeth. 

After a bit Slim begins openin’ an 
shuttin’ his chops like a fish outen water, 
an’ purty soon he’d come to enough to 
see where he was at. He crawls back from 
Tom a ways. 

“T’m ready to make terms, now,” he 
says, “‘providin’ you’ll do the square thing 
by me.” 

Tom makes a dive fer him when he says 
that, but the ol’ woman still has the dead- 
wood on ’im ap’ yanks ’im back. I see 
Tom wa’n’t in very good shape for arbi- 
tration, so I steps over to Slim an’ asks 
him what his lay was, 

“Gimme what the boys have got out 
now, an’ I’ll sign a quit-claim deed to the 
diggin’s,” he says. 

Tom snarls at the proposition an’ makes 
another lunge at him. But whem things 


had quieted down a bit an’ Slim had gone 


Tom come, 
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on to the tunnel, me an’ the ol’ woman de- 


cides he’d better take Slim up, him havin’ _ 


things purty well cornered as it was. So 
that night they comes to terms. 

‘The next mornin’ Slim an’ the two bur- 
lies. took down the trail, drivin’ a string 
of pack-burros Slim had brought up with 
him. I counted the sacks of ore as they 
went by. There was twenty of ’em, an’ 
I figgered that if the stuff was anything 
like the stuff Tom had showed me, Slim 
was makin’ his get-away with as good as 
fifteen or twenty thousand. 

When, the caravan had got out of sight 
down the creek, the three of us goes up 
and heads into the tunnel again, them in 
the lead as before, me sorter loafin’ along 
in the background. They don’t stop much 
along the way this time, an’ when I over- 
hauls *em hack at the breast, Tom was 


- movin’ his candle up an’ down the face of 


the tunnel. I see then that the face of the 
tunnel was a straight bird’s-eye granite 
with nary a sliver of quartz in sight. The 
two burlies had cleaned the lay slicker ’n 
a last year’s bird’s nest. 

“Just what I was afraid of,” Tom was 
‘a-sayin. “Nothin’ but a pocket proposi- 
tion, an’ they’ve gouged ’er out on me.” 

I never see a feller take such a heavy 
drop an’ stay as cool as ol’ Tom did. Af- 
ter tryin’ to quiet down the ol’ woman a 
little, he makes another pass or two with 
his light, then pecks away at the breast of 
‘the tunnel sorter optimistic like with his 
candle-stick. 

*““A feller can’t always tell,” he says; 
“we may have a blame good showin’ fer 
ore yet.” 

“Showin’ nothin’!” I says. “Come on 
down to the tent and we’ll get the thirty- 
thirty. If we take a hike across country 
maybe we can head ’em off before they get 
to the Pass. Come on.” 

At that, Tom looks at me sorter hurt 
like. “Bill,” he says, “you’ve knowed me 
long enough to know that a bargain’s a 
bargain with me. The ore’s theirn, hain’t 
it ?” 


. yu up for. 
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like, the situation sure ‘opened some 
comical to me. I had a fotygraft of Slim 
comin’ back, after the haul he’d made. [ 
knowed there wa’n’t no use in Tom’s kill- 
ing time on sentry duty that way, but I 
holds in my remarks, seein’ he was some 
dazed yet from the drop he’d took. [| 
’lowed he’d come out of it all right after 
the reaction wore off, so I goes back to 
drill a round of holes. 

I pecked away at the breast all mornin’, 
but Tom never showed up. An’ when I 
comes out at noon he was still settin’ 
there with the thirty across his knees. [ 
thought it looked mighty queer by this 
time. An’ so did the ol’ woman. All the 
time he was eatin’ the noon feed—Bill 
still hangin’ onto the shootin’-iron—she 
kept watchin’ him sorter scared like outen 
the corner of her eye. 

When I goes back to work after dinner, 
I tries to coax him along. He wouldn’t 
come. I lied to him some—told him that 
from the looks of the drill-mud there was 
a big change ahead. 

“You go on in, Bill,” he says, “an’ use 
yer own judgment. That’s what I fetched 
As fer me, I cal-late to stay 
here and keep that cur from interruptin’ 
yu. As I told yu before we come up, I 
don’t figger on doin’ no more pick-and- 
shovel work.” 

So I goes back in to my drillin’, purty 
well settled in my mind by now that he 
has a grain of sand or suthin’ in his ear. 
I was sure of it when I come out at night, 
fer he was still a-settin’ there with the 
thirty in the holler of his arm and lookin’ 
off down the trail. 

He keeps up that kinda doin’s for a 
couple of days, an’ I begins wonderin’ 
what kinda scheme I can rake up to get 
him down the trail where he can get medi- 
cal attention. The ol’ woman is doin’ some 
heavy worryin’ too; an’ one night she fol- 


When he got off that spiel ap 


‘Jers me down to the creek an’ asks me 


kinda shaky like if I think he’d kill any- 
body if they come up the trail when he 


He did go down and get the thirty- ‘had the thirty. I see she was all got’ to 


thirty, though, an’ sot down on a powder 
box at the mouth of the tunnel, holdin’ 
the shootin’-iron in! the holler of his arm. 
“Now, Bill,” he says, “‘you go on with 
the development work, an’ I’ll see that 
they don’t come an’ interfere with you.” 


pieces, so I lies to her an’ claims the’ 
wa’n’t no shells in the gun. | 

The next day along in the afternoon 
when I was hammerin’ away back at the 
breast, I hears some poppin’ goin’ on out- 
side the tunnel. I drops my hammer an’ 
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hikes. When I got out, Bill was down on 
one knee drawin’ a bead down in the basin. 
The ol’ woman had gone off in a faint, an’ 
lav at his feet. 

[It was Slim. He had come back, an’ 
the crazy loon was still headin’ up the 
hill under Tom’s fire, skirtin’ along 
through the timber like. Finally the 
blame hairbrain comes right out onto an 
open patch of slide-rock. Tom draws a 
bead. an’ I saw two puffs of dust jump up 
offen the slide rock in succession an’ heard 
the bullets hummin’ off ‘through the air. 
I see, then, that Tom was a-shootin’ three 
or four rods wide. 

“Gimme that shootin’-iron,” I says, 
“an’ I’ll pick that cur outen his saddle so 
quick it'll make his head swim.’ 

“Leggo,” says Tom, drawin’ the gun 
back. “‘I ain’t figgerin’ on puncturin’ *im. 
I wanta give *im a show to pull out.” He 
goes to makin’ the lead sing offen the slide 
‘rock again. 

I was sorter disgusted by now, as I see 
Slim had turned tail, an’ was in’ a fair 
way of makin’ his get-away. It was a 
slim chance I was takin’, but just as Tom 
gets a bead I stumbled against the rifle- 
barrel. I was some surprised to hear the 
shot followed by a lusty whoop. He let 
out a couple more, too, *fore he got under 
cover of the timber. We’d just winged ’im, 
though. A little later he come outen the 
timber an’ took down the trail, an’ he was 
not ridin’ like what yu’d call fatal 
wounded. He was throwin’, the leather 
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into his brone twice every jump, an’ look- 
ing hack over his shoulders between 
jumps. 

Slim’s whoops had sorter brought the 
ol’ woman back to herself. But when Tom 
lifted her up she claps her hands over her 
face an’ begins shriekin’. 

“You killed him!” she yells. “You 
killed him !” 

“Tf you’d seed him makin’ the bend 
down the creek you wouldn’t think 80,” 
says Tom. “Never mind now, ol’ woman. 
He won’t bother us no more.” 

She sorter got the grip on herself then, 
an’ the color begun comin’ back to her 
cheeks. 

“Don’t worry no more now,” says Tom, 
strokin’ her ol’ gray head. ‘‘We’ll pack up 
an’ get outen this to-morrow.” 

He catches me by the sleeve, then, an’ 
leads me on down to the foot of the dump. 
He pries back a couple of timbers, an’ the 
sunlight showed me a glow of yellow where 
one of the sacks had busted open. 

“Nineteen of “em,” I says, after count- 
ing ’em twice. “Which means you put im 
some purty stiff licks that night after com- 
in’ to terms with Slim.” 

“Stiff enough,” he says. “Carried ’em 
all clear from the breast of the tunnel.” 

“But the bunch Slim packed out?” I 
asks. “Didn’t I count twenty sacks that 
mornin’ ?” 

“Counted twenty sacks, I guess,” says 
Tom, “but nineteen of ’em was filled with 
this bird’s-eye stuff from the dump.” 
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Man’s own fate lies in his will; 
His own life, his own deeds fill, 
For what he does is done to himself, 
Whether for power, for pride or pelf. 


And what he gives 


. that, he receives: 


And he is all that he believes ; 
The thing he loves most, he is still, 
For man’s own fate lies in his will. 
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THE HEART OF A WOMAN 


BY EDITH NICHOLL ELLISON 


OT IF HE were ten thousand 
times a Don!” shouted the 
mining man, slapping his 


thigh with terrific energy. 

The outfit was moving slowly across the 
wide Mexican plain—a typical miners’ 
wagon train of ante-railroad date—and 
Johnson was in the lead, his pretty daugh- 
ter on her pony at his side. Close in the 
rear of the two jogged Len Tucker, mining 
mani also, but just now more than all 
things else chief suitor for the hand of the 
fair Georgia. Judging by the coquettish 
glances she threw him from time to time, 
Len had some reason for a certain air of 
hopefulness which irradiated his honest, 


_ wholesome countenance. 


In the middle distance rode a Mexican 
gentleman of the period, magnificent to 
behold and attended ‘by three mozos. For 
several days this cavalcade had hovered on 
the skirts of the American caravan, the 
Senor Don offering trifling courtesies 
whenever possible. Johnson strongly dis- 
approved of these ebullitions, which he 
curtly dismissed under the head of “but- 
ting in ;” for those were the days of much 
bitter feeling between Gringo and Mexi- 
can, and to the Gringo all Mexicans 
“looked alike.” That Johnson’s fair-faced 


. girl was the magnet attracting the hand- 


some, brown Senor was rather an, aggrava- 
tion than a palliation of the offense. 

Just before dawn on the ensuing morn- 
ing, however, the father was temporarily 


‘beguiled into a different opinion. One of. 


the men on sentinel duty hastily aroused 
him with the information that a band of 
Indians, hostile in intent were preparing 
to attack the camp at break of day. Hav- 
ing been on the watch for this war party 
for some time, Johnson was not taken by 
surprise; what did surprise him was the 
additional information that the Senor Don 
had in person braved the danger of bei 
shot by the American sentinels, and ha 


ridden into the camp with the warning, 
and was even now engaged in assisting the 
Americans to fortify their camp in the 
customary manner. Not pausing to waste 
tire with questions, Johnson spoke a word 
to his daughter, already awake and alert 
with the watchfulness bred of the plains, 
and hurried to the defense. The wagons 
were soon in place, the animals and the few 
women within the square thus made—in 
fact, all was done with the methodical 
speed of men who daily carried their lives 
in their hands. The Senor Don was among 
the most active. More than once Johnson 
thought of asking him why his mozos 
were not with him, as every man would 
count in the expected conflict, but failed 
to find his opportunity. Trusting to his 
daughter’s obedient habits in such strenu- 
ous hours, it never occurred to him to leave 
his duties and ascertain if she was with 
the other women, engaged in loading shot- - 
guns and rifles; he had appointed her to 
this by no means novel duty, and thought 
no more about her. 

At length dawn began to faintly illu- 
mine the Eastern sky, and presently, de- 


fined against the opal horizon, two figures — 


—the advance guard, it was assumed— 
came into view on the crest of the mesa. 
Indians, undoubtedly. Time went by; 
nothing more happened, and the figures 
disappeared. The men, rebelling under 
the suspense, threatened to become unman-’ 
ageable; it was all that Johnson and the 
other leaders could do to hold them down, 
and prevent them from making a sortie. 
The women, bringing hot coffee and food 
to their defenders, made a diversion, and 
then for the first time the father’s thoughts 
turned definitely to his daughter. 

“Where’s my lazy girl?” he cried, jovi- 
ally. 

The women looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, Georgia?” said one. “She got to 
worryin’ over her cayuse, and nothin’ we 
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could do would hold her down. Ain’t she 
here?” 

No, she was not there. A frantic search 
of the camp was made, all anxiety concerB- 
ing Indians dismissed in this new terror, 
but all in vain. A more careful investiga- 
tion revealed a narrow opening left be-, 
tween two wagons, just large enough to 
permit the passage of a pony; on the sandy 
ground was imprinted the trail made by 
four small, unshod hoofs. 

As Johnson: lifted his head, Len, who 
had been rushing furiously hither and 
thither like one demented, burst upon the 
scene, and with an outburst of anger 
scarcely human, shouted : 

“He has gone! The greaser has gone!” 

All was now clear—only too clear. Vic- 
tims of a horrible fraud, the camp of the 
Gringos was for awhile the scene of wild 
and ungovernable disorder. The bereft 
father was the first to recover some modi- 
cum of reason and self-control, and in a 
few words laid the desperate situation be- 
fore his companions. 
_ The Don was splendidly mounted; not 

only so, but his mozos were equally well- 
provided, and without doubt relays of 
horses were set all along the trail to his 
hacienda, wherever that might be; Geor- 
gia’s little cayuse would soon be aban- 
doned. The camp must not be left insuf- 
ficiently protected. This was the situation. 

“But,” concluded the father, “but I go! 
Farewell, all !” 

He turned and walked in the direction 
of his horse, the best in the outfit, Len, 
without a word, following close on his 
heels. In aniother moment the men were 
mounted, and soon nothing was left of 
their presence but the rapidly lessening 
sound of fast-beating hoofs. 

It was two days before they came back, 
leading the little cayuse—men and horses 
exhausted almost unto death. Speech, at 
first impossible by reason of the men’s sad 
physical plight, was soon found to be un- 
necessary. Georgia, beloved of the camp, 
and of one young man in particular, was 
gone, never again in all likelihood to be 
seen by those who loved her so well. 


IT. 
Three months had gone by, and Geor- 
gia was still a prisoner. Decoyed from the 
camp by the carefully planned escape of 
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the pony she valued so greatly, the rest 
had been easy. Relays of -horses, whose 


like on her native Texan plains she had > 


never known, had borne her, stage after 
stage, to the remote hacienda of the Senor 
Don. 

She was not seriously the worse for her 
experience; she was young and healthy, 
and the young cannot forever weep for the 
loss of father and lover ; and above all, she 
was angry, indignant, and she still had 
hope. ; 

Now she was alone with the sheepherder 
—alone in the midst of the unbounded 
prairie, mounted on an imported horse that 
in Mexico must have cost a small fortune, 
Fast he was, strong and sound, that she 
knew. She lifted her eyes to the wide 
horizon, a sudden light in their blue 
depths; then, as suddenly dropped them 
once more to the stooping, swishing range 
grass, drooping, too, im her saddle, Bah! 
What could she, a girl, do, all alone on the 
bald prairie! 

Presently she looked up again—to be- 
hold the peon close at her bridle rein, 
watching her with small, cunning eyes. 
The imported horse had reasons of his 
own for disliking peons, and backed, snort- 
ing uneasily. His rider soothed him, and 
once more fell to considering the sheep- 
herder, sullen and revengeful after a 
sharp rebuke from the owner of the flocks 
and herds. 

“The senorita is unhappy—triste?” he 
ventured at last. “She hates the Senor 
Don ?” 

The girl, hardy and independent as she 
was, shrank from the expression in the 
eyes of the peon. But she resisted her own 
weakness, and bending from her saddle, 
said: 

“Your flocks are to graze to-morrow 
near the camp of the Gringo soldiers ?” 

“So said the Senor Don,” was the reply, 
made with lowering brow. | 

“Tt is far. The trail is long,” she went 
on. “See—I will make it easier for you.” 

“T wish to be revenged,” muttered the 
peon, with bent head. 

“Where do the Gringo soldiers go? And 
why ?” 

“To the city, Senorita—to the Emperor 
Maximilian. So it is said.” 

“Took up—quick!” she cried. “Yonder 
he comes!” for far away, speeding like a 
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swallow across the plain, came the peon’s 
master, the white girl’s captor. Snatching 
from her bosom a small gold nugget given 


her by her father, the miner, she held it 


out, and at sight of it the dull peasant face 
brightened. 

“TI have another like this,” she went on, 
swiftly. “This I give you now; the other 
when you bring to me the soldiers, my 
countrymen. ‘Tell them of the white 


senorita kept a prisoner for months in the 


walled hacienda of Don Eugenio, your 
master, whom you hate—you hate, sabe? 
They will come! Tell them there will be 
a light in the tower window of my prison 
for many nights to guide them—sabe?” 

The peon nodded as his fingers closed 
over the gold, and his small eyes caught 
the gleam of the nugget’s yellow in a fold 
of the seniorita’s dress ; then, not a moment 
too soon, he trudged away in the wake of 


‘his vanishing flocks. 


When the Senor Don sprang from his 
horse in the flowery patio, and came to 
lift the girl from her saddle, the mingled 
doubt and excitement, the rush of the gal- 
lop along the trail, had filled her fair face 
with color and light; it was almost as if 
she blushed at his approach. Never had 
she done so before, and he looked at her 
curiously, a light leaping into his dark 
eyes. 

“Senorita!” he murmured. passionately, 
holding her for an instant to his breast. 
“The priest! He waits—I wait—ah, so 
impatiently !” 

But directly she paled and grew cold, 
and reluctantly he released her, stepping 
backward, and with large, melancholy gaze 
watched her as she swiftly climbed the 
steps of her tower. 

Arrived at the summit, she dismissed 
the old Mexican woman who waited on her, 


. barred the heavy outer door, and sinking 


on a couch heaped with priceless blankets, 
allowed her eyes to wander for the hun- 
dredth time around the apartment. Beau- 
tiful indeed it was—unique, too; never 
before had she, a plain miner’s daughter, 
been lodged like this; never before had she 
been brought in contact with a man so 
éurteous, so accomplished—rarely with 
one so chivalrous. And like a man of 
honor had he courted her whom he would 
make his wife. | 

Yet why—why—had he not gone to 


her father openly in camp? ‘True, there 
was Len—Len, to whom she would remain 
ever faithful—and also at that period, love 
and marriage between Gringo and Mexi- 
can was not to be considered—yet 

And then he had stolen her—stolen a 
free American girl! Injured, no doubt, 
her fair name, and she innocent! Ah, 
this was indeed the unpardonable sin, and 
the fact that he had treated her honorably 
since might palliate the sin, but could not 
win forgiveness for him. And as she sat 
alone in her high tower, she told herself 
that with her whole soul she hated the 
man of alien race! 

On the following day no message came 
from the Senor Don, no gorgeously bridled 
horse waited in the patio Georgia’s good 
pleasure. The next day it was the same, 
and as the afternoon wore on, the gates 
of the hacienda were closed, opening only 
at intervals to admit armed men by twos 
and threes. Then terror seized the lonely 
girl; the Senor Don knew all—knew that 
she had betrayed him. 

She was alone, and at his mercy. Mexi- 
cans, she had heard again and again, were 
cruel. How would he punish her? 

Once more she crept to the window and 
looked down into the patio below. The 
Senor Don stood there, and by some in- 
stinct divining that she watched him, he 
lifted his eyes to where she stood. Now 
she doubted no more; she knew. 

Shutting the window, she began to pace 
the floor. She was no longer afraid of 
him, but she was weeping bitterly, mur- 
muring incoherent words, almost as one 
who had lost her reason; for they rang at 
times with a note which was that of some- 
thing akin to remorse. 


III. 

Midnight. The hacienda was still as 
death. The gallant fellows who had hast- 
ened to rescue the white girl from the man 
of alien race were resting on their arms, 
gathering strength for the final assault. 
The funeral pyre of the rancheros who 
had given their lives for the Senor Don 
was burning itself out, and beneath the 
pall of smoke lay ashes and ruins only. 
The hacienda was destroyed, all save the 
tower, in the window of which still glowed 
the beacon light. 

Upon the steps on the further side of 
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the iron-clamped door the Senor Don 


waited alone for death, she within waiting " 


for happiness and life. He was a thief— 
a common thief. Aloud she said the words 
—then wept again as she waited for hap- 
piness, whilst outside he waited for the 
storm on whose terrible wings his black 
soul would flee to its, appointed place. 

She sprang to her feet, her heart hot 
and fierce within her, and leaning from 
the high tower window, cried: 

“Come !” 

Immediately an ominous murmur arose 
from below, and hearing, she shuddered, 
closed the window and swiftly crossing the 
floor, stood trembling at the locked door. 

Suddenly she flung it wide. She had 
no reason for so doing, but she was only 
a woman. The man turned, and once more 
met her eyes. Though her gaze met his 
squarely, a crimson stream from a little 
lower down surged up and crossed it. He 
was grave and very pale. She was a wo- 
man; it was her instinct to heal wounds 
as well as to inflict, and she opened her 
lips as if to speak, but no words passed 
them. She closed the door as the feet of 
her countrymen fell on the lower step of 
the stair. 

The waiting was over; they were com- 
ing; they were here. She ran to the 
couch, and leaping on it, flung herself 
face downward on the piled cushions. Her 
hair streamed about her like a flame, and 
with both hands she pressed it against her 
ears, but still she heard. The blood on 
his shirt, a little higher than his heart, 
was in her eyes; she closed them, but it 
was still there. 

He must die—die. It was right that 
he should die, but she did not want to 
hear the knives in his body, for knives it 
was now, the smoke in the narrow stair- 
way obscuring the aim. Oh, but knives 
must hurt—in tender flesh! She raised 
her head. 

“Don’t hurt him!” she cried. But in 
truth, her voice was but a whisper. Never- 
theless she listened. 

There was an abrupt silence. Then 
some one shouted: 

“Fire! Finish the dog!” 

Again a moment’s silence; then a shot 
was fired from the rear. It was well 
aimed, but it was a little delayed, and yet 
a little too quick. As the lamplight clove 


the darkness through the wide-flung door 
it illumined a sheet of gold covering the 
fallen man. 

A soldier dashed into the tower room 
and returned bearing the. beacon light 
which had guided the rescuers to the 
prison of the white girl. He held it low 
and close; then straightened himself, giv- 
ing vent to a deep and bitter oath. 

The arms of the dying man-—for he was 
not yet dead—were clasped about the wo- 
rman, his blood flushing her white dress 
with crimson. And he was smiling, for 
at last her cheek lay pressed to his. 

“Yo te amo!” he murmured happily— 
and died. 

Then upon the scene burst the General, 
seeking the truanits of his troop, who, dis- 
regarding order and discipline, had obeyed 
the call of their own gallant hearts and 
the imperious leadership of that new re- 
cruit—he who had brought the beacon 
light, and who now, unrebuked, threw his 
own body beside the two already stretched 
upon the flagged floor. 

“Who among you has done this thing?” 
thundered the General, scanning the gri 
faces of his men. And none answered him, 
for at their feet a strange thing was ha 
pening. One of the prone bodies stirred, 
and with a loud cry the recruit snatched 
the lifeless form of the girl from the 
breast of the Senor Don, and cradling it 
in its own arms, shouted again : 

“She lives !” 


Back ini Texas, on the Brazos river, @ 
little family abides, united, flourishing 
and happy. She, the oldest woman 
amongst them—though still straight and 
strong—sits often at the door of the home- 
stead in the summer gloaming, and her 
eyes, blue and bright, seem to hold strange 
dreams as they gaze steadily southward. 


When the old mani comes out and lays his- 


hand on her shoulder, she looks up in his 
kind face and smiles, and their grand- 
children gather about their knees, begging 
for tales of mining days in Mexico long 
ago. Georgia and Len love one another, 
and have led a happy life. together; 
there is one tale she never tells the ehild- 
ren, and that is the story of the»Senor 
Don. 
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THE SPRANGE BRALEY CASE 


BY JESSE H. BUFFUM 


HE B. D. AGENCY, having its 
apartm on the sixth floor 
of cotta Sleuth’s 


street, I 
took the express elevator as 
rivate office. 
“t's the strangest | ease of the kind since 
the disappearance of little Charlie Ross,” 
was the remark I overheard: as I passed 
through Watson’s sanctum to my own room 
adjoiming. Watson, the Chief, was ad- 
dressing Dusenberry, “First Sergeant,” as 
he styled himself. The appellation would 
have fitted admirably had this’ been a 
regularly organized police force instead of 
a detective agency—the strongest in Bos- 
ton. 
' The force of the Bloodhound Detective 
Agency was a small one. The O. M., hav- 
ing been with Pinkerton successfully for 
fifteen ‘years, had butted into the Boston 
underground, and with the co-operation 
of Watson and Dusenberry, whom he had 
imported, one from Scotland “Yard over 
the pond, and the other from New York, 
had achieved a meteor-like success in 
twenty-four short months. I, ani erstwhile 
newspaper reporter, had joined the Blood- 
hound aggregation through a strong pull, 
achieved at a mightily forbidding angle, 
but achieved nevertheless. But as there 
were vexing conditions annexed to my ac- 
ceptance, and as I was doing probation on 

“space,” so to speak, I had relished a sur- 
feit of idle time. 

Lack of something to do for several 
weeks had rendered me so morbidly list- 
less that my father came finally to the res- 
eue and delegated to my care some unim- 
portant business matters in the Southwest, 
and it was on the day of the opening of 
my story that I returned to Boston after a 
six weeks’ absence in Kansas. 

Arranging the small business that I 
found awaiting me oni my desk, I re-en- 
tered the office where sat my two superiors. 


Both greeted me cordially. (I really be- 
lieve they did not see me first enter, for 
they were deeply engrossed with some mat- 
ter in hand.) | 

‘“Sherloek,” said Watson—my chief had 
dubbed me famously—“we have a good 
case for you-———” 

“Stay,” exclaimed Dusenberry, “have 
you seen the morning papers?” He was 
speaking to me. 

“No,” said I. ‘But an hour ago | left 
my berth at the depot and have not had 
breakfast even.’ 

Watson consulted his watch. “H’m— 
nine-thirty. Rather irregular habits, my 
boy. But to business now. What do you 
think of the Braley case 4 

“New one on me,” I rejoined. “Mur- 
der ?” 

“Child missing.” 

“And you want me to find it?” I in- 
quired, eagerly. 

“No, sir; the Old Man has just wired 
that he will handle this himself, as it has 
unique circumstances. He’ll be back from 
Chicago in a few days, and in the mean- 
time wants us to feel the local pulse and 
keep him informed of developments; says 
the child’ll not be found before he gets 
around.” 

My instructions were despairingly sim- 
ple, and, as [ thought, erude. I was to 
leave that day for a small New Hampshire 
town, keep my eyes open, and implicitly 
deny myself the reading of a single word 


. In newspaper or magazine print. 


I set forth on an early afternoon train 
for Canaan, New Hampshire. 

As I left the train at my destination 
that evening, shortly after dusk, two 


things happened. First, I was just tear- 
ing open a telegram which I found await- 
ing me, when, second, a voice from behind 
inquir- 


on the station platform hissed 
ingly: 
“Bloodhound 
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I wheeled and stood face to face with an 
old-time chum on the staff of the News. 
“Why, Charlie, old boy, what are you up 
to?” 

“Ryening Post,” said he, “and it’s just 
great. Strangest case I ever heard of. In 
the first place——” | 

‘‘Hold on,” I interrupted, “none of that. 
I am here to learn the truth, get the facts, 
and, incidentally, get them from their 
source.” I strode away and left him gaz- 
ing after me in bewildered amazement. 

The town fairly swarmed with excite- 
ment.. Small, typieally New England, the 
burg had nevertheless suddenly taken on 
the garb of unwonted activity. I had gone 
immediately to my hotel—the only one in 
the place—that night, and on emerging 
next morning, recognized three Pinkerton 
men, eight newspaper reporters, and a 
small mob of free lances as well as the us- 
ual contingent of morbidly curious. But 
the rea] center of excitement was the farm 
house where the tragedy was supposed to 
have occurred. It lay three miles out from 
the village, in a direction of north and east 
from Canaan. I found myself at this 
farm house early in the afternoon, and up- 
on inquiry learned these facts. 

Little Edwin Braley had disappeared. 
He was about four years old, lived with 
his father and mother on this farm, which 
they rented from a man by another name, 
and was, rumor had it, a much-abused 
child. The parents were poor. The child 
was undoubtedly neglected, often received 
a brutal beating, and, unfortunately, had 
the proclivity to wander. Neighbors were 
often honored by his visitations, and 
or were occasionally searched for 

m. 

As a development and outgrowth, the 
child really disappeared. It was at about 
eight o’clock of the tragic morning that 
a school teacher passing by with her 
brother, on her way to her usual daily 
duties, saw the youngster at play in his 
own front yard. In his hand was_a cer- 
tain stick, memorable to identity a little 
later, for within two days this stick was 
found by.a reporter midway in) a swamp 
across the road, one-half mile away and to 
the east. (Points of compass were ex- 
tremely important in the Braley case.) 

The unique feature of the case was that 
the child could not be found. Granted 
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that all “cases” therefore must be like 
wise “anique,” still not all children logs 
from indigent and obscure parents 
boast of an espionage comprising eight 
Boston reporters, one from New York and 
two from Chicago; a small army of pros 
fessional detectives, flanked by self-ap- 
inted amateur sleuths, private citizens, 
armers, al, 

The day after my arrival upon the field 
of action, a town warrant was issued, 
three hundred and twenty-five citizens 
armed themselves with weapons and flam- 
beaux, and spent five days and.mights do- 
ing nothing but searching fields and woods 
and valleys for the “Missing Braley child” 
Again and hg was the searching party 

ized; often they some trace 
of i iittle one, but ever ive were the 
signs. 
The first day, I received this wire from 
the Qid Man: 

“I am following this closely. Cammot 
be with you yet. My opinion is you'd bet- 
ter station yourself one spot on farm and 
remain several days.” 

And it was this very thing that I was 
doing. For four days now I had satupom 
a broad, hot doorstone of this suspected 
farm house, and used only my @pes_ame 
ears. It was this specific instruction fromm 
my superior that was to win for us the 
fame of solving the Braley mystery and 
locating the ehild. 

There were exciting developments and 
discoveries each succeeding day. My 
newspaper chum, Charlie, kept me thors 
oughly informed, and talked the situation 
over with me once a day as he made hig 
rounds. Through him I learned that two 
Chicago papers were featuring the ease, a 
New York sheet had one-half page daily, 
while Boston could talk of nothing else. “ 

The compass of my observations was 
pitifully meagre. But I am convinced 
that psycholo lays a more important 
part in the s cuth’s profession than any 
other element or factor. This was my 
outlook: Behind me a small, white farm 
house, set on a bare knoll of .yellow sand, 
treeless and hot; adjacent to it a typical 
wood-colored, dilapidated barn constructed 
principally of cracks; a hen-house, a wal- 
lowy barnyard and some unimportant ont- 
buildings. 


rau the highway, bush-enshrouded, and 


To the west and on my left | 
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off the place. 
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backed by an extensive mass of hardwood 


- undergrowth, forming the horizon line. It 


was in this swamp that-the child’s little 
switch was found. 

After five days of fruitless search, the 
theory of child “missing” gave way to ac- 
cusations of foul play. Women’s foot- 
prints were found on the muddy shores of 
a nearby pond; bloodstains were discov- 
covered within the box beneath a buck- 
board seat; small~ burned bones were lo- 


- cated in an ash barrel imi the barn; and 


violent threats of the father were recalled 
by excitable neighbors. 


Mr. and Mrs. Braley were arrested. This 


was good for three columns; then the: re- 
porters were recalled—after having been 
out eight days; and when private and pro- 
fessional detectives had all departed, with 
the exception of one, the community took 
on again the normal aspects of a country 
town. 

I stayed. There was my tent, in a vacant 
lot not six rods away, and in it supplies 
to last two weeks. I had this one mental 
refreshment and solace—I had not yet 


. been ordered home. 


I cherished three thoughts. First, the 


. Braleys possessed no horse. They had 


owned one three days previous to the dis- 
appearance of their four-year-old son— 
that fact I had established beyond refu- 
tation, but I could find no account of its 
sale or evidence of its having been! driven 
But all this had excited no 
attention whatever in the general upheaval 
of circumstances. Second, Braley senior 
had possessed a revolver two weeks prior 
to the day of the alleged tragedy, though 
he stoutly denied having had such a wea- 
pon since he had leased the farm; anid, 
true, it could not be found now. Third, 
a long, sharp, bloody carving knife lay 
secreted beneath the stone on which I sat. 
Its discovery had given me a shock. On 


the hottest day of my week’s experience oni ° 


that stone, I became so wearied of my sit- 
ting posture that I mechanically braced 


my body by reaching both my hands behind 


me and grasping’ either edge of the stone. 

Usually—in New England—every door- 
stone has beneath it the hole and home of 
some corpulent hop-toad, and I was not in 
the least surprised when my fingers found 
an aperture leading beneath the old half 
of the discarded mill stone. But when, in 


a childish spirit of venturesomeness [| in- 
serted my hand as far as I could, and 
touched something cold and hard and 
steel-like, a thrill electrified the extremi- 
ties of my being. 

Withdrawing my hand I sat quite still. 
No, I had not been observed. Evening 
came, and still I had made no attempt to ’ 
further investigate what I rightly divined 
was an important clue. 

Midnight came and found the house, 
the farmyard and all nature, save a loqua- 
cious tree toad and a serenading cricket, 
wrapped in densest quiet and sleep. Then 
I withdrew from its hiding place a thin, 
sharp, blood-stained butcher knife. Close 
to its hilt, glued on by the congealed blood, 
were a few white hairs—horse hairs. 

On the morning following my startling 
discovery I sat on my doorstone and mused 
over the events of the night before. “If 
this knife had nothing to do with the dis- 
appearance of the child, why had it been 
concealed here, or at all?” I asked myself 
over and over. Another puzzling question 
—and that likewise had to do with the 
mysterious knife—dealt with the disap- 
pearance of the horse formerly owned by 
Braley.- This knife had been used in cut- 
ting horse-flesh—to that the white hairs 
of the equine and accompanying blood 
clots attested ; but why had the disappear- 
ance of the child and his father’s horse 
taken place concurrently? Somehow, 
vaguely, the death of both were closely as- 
sociated in my mind, and I could not rid 
myself of the belief that through the find- 
ing of the one the whereabouts of the other 
would become a mater of easy solution. 

The forenoon was becoming hot. The 
cool of the hills in the far distance called 
invitingly, and I gazed across the undu- 
lating interval of picturesqueless valley, 
and scanned the horizoni line. The refresh- 
ing morning with its dank odors of dew- 
tipped golden rod, rank weeds and verdant 
bushes that surrounded the spot on all ° 
sides was fast giving way to the reflecting 
heat of the porous earth, which sent up its 
palpitating strata of reeking gases that 
quivered and trembled athwart field and 
ridge that formed the horizon line to the 
eye. 

In one direction—eastward—as I looked 
away to the range of low hills giving back- 
ground to a very commonplace valley, lay 
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a large, plowed field, in the foreground. 
Across this plowed field ran a ridge over 
which the furrows extended and dropped 
into the invisible space beyond. A curi- 
osity that I had noted as I sat there day 
by day was that the summit of this ridge, 
at one particular point, came directly level 
and in line with a curiously shaped boul- 
der on the hill beyond, which was, perhaps, 
three miles away. Idly curious, I looked 
now for this same boulder. 

Shocked, almost paralyzed, I yet sprang 
to my feet. It was gone! No, there it was 
—What! 

I sat down again. The boulder was not 
in sight. Calmly I strove to reason it out. 
Instinetively I knew that I was on the 
verge of a great discovery. Examining 
carefully the intervening stretches of the 
plowed field, I saw it all as clearly as day. 
The Braley mystery was solved. 

Braley himself had plowed that field on 
the very day of his child’s disappearance. 
Totally indifferent to the exertions in pro- 
gress all about him to recover his offspri 
he had trudged away behind his plow an 
borrowed team, giving up the work to look 
for his child only when public sentiment 
became so strong and outspoken in its sug- 
gestion of brewing trouble that he had to 
do something to satisfy them. 

When I next stood up, I jostled a mam 
who was standing beside me. I had been 
wholly unaware of his presence, and when 
I turned, startled, I was face to face with 
the “Old Man.” 

At midnight I led the O. M. to a spot 
on the plowed field that I readily ideniti- 
fied. We were accompanied by the sheriff 
and two laborers with shovels. When we 
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had dug far enough to exhume a white 


horse, my superior asked : 

“How did you know the horse was 
here ?” 

“His bloated body, being within but a 
few inches of the surface, raised the ele- 
vation of the ground just enough to cut off 
my view of that boulder. He buried it too 
shallow.” 

The beast was pretty well uncovered, 
and the O. M. produced the knife. “This 
was never used on that animal,” he said. 

“Right you are,” exclaimed the sheriff, 
who had gotten suddenly busy. “Punched 
his head with a couple of bullets. See 
here.” 

Two holes were in the horse’s head. 

Just then one of the diggers struck some 
metal with his shovel and exultantly raised 
aloft a six-shooter. 

“Yep, that did the business,” said the 
sheriff. 

“Cover him up,” ordered my chief, and 
he turned to walk away. 

The crisis in my life had come. “Sir, 
hear me but a moment.” He wheeled and 
confronted me, plainly pe. at my 
failure. I faced him squarely and looked 
earnestly into his face in the dim glare of 
our one lantern. 

“This knife,” I said, taking it from 
him, “was probably used to remove that 
horse’s entrails.” 

With a cry on his lips, the O. M. sprang 
at the yawning hole. He tore at the dirt 
concealing the animal’s belly, and then 
—raised the gaping ribs and putrid flesh, 

We all stood a moment, with uncovered 
heads. 

The Braley Mystery was solved. 


‘POLYANDRY 


BY HARRY COWELL 


The modern woman, if she can, 
Most wickedly is willin’, 
Instead of marrying a man, 
To marry—half a million. 


If to thy lot no wife should fall, 
Thank heav’m thon hast not any; 

’Tis worse than having none at all, 
To share one *mong so many. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


I set out to find a pleasant place to 

stay, secure from the egregious 

summer tourist who does so much to 
destroy the native atmosphere of a com- 
munity. After some search I ran across 
a plain, white cottage set within an old- 
fashioned garden where trellises covered 
with sweet peas screened the porch ; where 
clumps of dahlias flaunted their gay balls 
of color; where cabbages, leeks and corn 
grew in prim rows, and trees heavy with 
plums anid apples cast the shade of their 
ample boughs. This, indeed, was an ideal 
retreat, sequestered, peaceful and sweet, 
with all the associations conjured up by 


I THE QUIET town of Steilacoom 


* rosemary, lavender and the blooming nega 


of an old-fashioned garden. I entered 

white-paling gate, strolled up the board 
walk between overhanging roses and rang 
the front doorbell. There was no response. 
I rang again, and still no answer came. 
Then I determined to walk around to the 
back of the house and thence into the or- 
chard, feeling that there lay the real life 
and activity of the establishment. In this 


conjecture I was right, for scarcely had I 


entered the back garden before there ap- 
peared an elderly person of sprightly mein 
no less quaint than the garden itself. As 
I addressed her, a pair of very keen gray 
eyes, whose brightness was perhaps accen- 
tusted by well-polished spectacles, peered 
at me from under a checked sun bonnet. 

I can see her now as she stood before 


me, her thin, wiry body stooping beneath 


the weight of two full milk pails. Her 


. face was finely seamed with wrinkles, the 


little perpendicular lines across her upper 
lip making that feature appear to be gath- 
ered ; and beneath the lip itself showed the 
impossibly even rows of her false teeth 
and salmon-colored gums. Behind her, 
sheds and other ramifications made a suit- 
able background for the luxuriant black- 
berry bushes. 


_atmosphere of freedom 


' pected it, my coming was a matter of gen- 


“tim 


I was a trifle uncertain if her demeanor 
were that of friendliness or hostility, and 
when she spoke, the sharp, nasal twang of 
her Yankee voice was not reassuring. She 
was doubtful if she could take me in, for 
she was busied with a small but continuous 
retail business in’ milk, cream and fruit. 
Even while I stood awaiting her answer, a 
barefoot lad, dangling a pail, came to buy 
a nickel’s worth of milk, and I afterwards 
found it was so all day. In this case, the 
unfortunate youth had brought his dog 
with him, and Mrs. Marburg left me while 
she banished the offending beast with bans 
as dire as though he were an intruder 
within the forbidden precincts of the 
Garden of Eden. 

These interruptions over, and after a 
great deal of mental fluctuation, she 
agreed to let me come to live with her dur- 
ing my few weeks’ stay im the village. She 
showed me the cool, clean room which I 
should occupy, and I rejoiced that it had 
two windows looking out upon the garden. 
However neat and immaculate the house 
might be, I preferred the garden with its 
and abundant 
growth; for the house, like most of those 
owned by persons of my landlady’s type, 
was rigidly kept. The front door could 
never be left open for fear of flies and 
dust; the dining room was never used for 
fear of spoiling the dining table, and the 
“parlor” had never a stick of furniture at 
all! Perhaps the lack of it hg a negative 
kind of blessing, for.I can picture the 
stuffy, ugly, upholstered ‘ioln and the 
marble-topped table, the family album 
filled with staid and ‘unlovely photographs, 
the crocheted tidies and lambrequins, the 
immortelles and pressed seaweed which 
would have weighed one down with a de- 
pression sufficient to overbalance the spon- 
taneous joy of the garden. 

I discovered that, little as I had sus- 
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eral gossip and the cause of considerable 
jealous anxiety. Steilacoom supported 
two “hotels” during the season, one direct- 
ly across the road from my landlady’s, and 
another a short way up the hillside. Be- 
tween these two existed a keen rivalry, and 
' from the moment the baggageman tossed 
off a trunk with nonchalant display of 
reckless strength, leaving it in the middle 
of the main street to await the pleasure of 
its owner and the inclination of the ex- 
press man, the two establishments were 
on the scent of the newcomer. Mrs. Mar- 
burg caught some of the human flotsam 
and jetsam whom the sea of uncertainty 
cast up, and therefore she, too, knew the 
slightest movement of a_ stranger, his 
probable destination and his desirability or 
undesirability as a lodger. Then the un- 
fortunate became the theme of fruitful 
speculation at the Post Office (which was 
also the grocery store) where the general 
public assembled at 11 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
to watch the grave and important grocery 
man postmaster distribute the mail with 
studied deliberation. He also became the 
subject of little, confidential, back-fence 
chats. It was thus I heard myself dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Marburg and the campers 
in the rear, much to my own amusement 
and edification. 

Nor had I been a member of the house- 
hold long before I, in turn, fired by the 
prevailing curiosity, learned something of 
Mrs. Marburg’s habits and _ character. 
When the early summer dawn was scarcely 
full, she was up, and I saw her, through 
the window, ministering to the flowers. 
What strange disguises Nature chooses for 
some of her kindliest spirits! Beneath 
Mrs. Marburg’s crabbed exterior beat a 
gentle heart; under all her eccentricities 
lay a fund of human kindness and love. 
She lived all alone, tending her cow, the 
horse Prince, her chickens, her fruit and 
her flowers. And never from those first 
offices of the early morning did she pause 
or rest until night put an end to her toil. 
Somewhere across Puget Sound, on a 
ranch, lived her husband, “Paw,” as she 
always called him, a veteran of the Civil 
War, blind in one eye and lame. She was 
hoping to go to him some day wheni she 
sold the place in Steilacoom, but I sus- 
pected there was another reason that kept 
her. Here in this same village was her 
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son Charlie, who appeared to be a lazy, 
ne’er-do-well, always adventuring upon 
some new scheme wherein the financial aid 
of his mother was required. I disliked 
him the first time I saw him leaning idly 
against a pillar of the porch, whittling. 
His mother, with the jerky, nervous tread 
that had become habitual, was hurrying 
to fill an order for the little hotel across 
the way. Some blackberries were needed, 
also, and I heard her ask Charlie to pick 
them for her. 

“Naw, I won’t,” he answered, sullenly, 
whittling leisurely while she toiled. 

Such was Charlie, the black sheep of her 
four children. One of the remaining three, 
a son, lived with “paw” on the ranch; a 
daughter had married wealth and position 
and tried, I believe, to make her mother’s 
life less burdened, but the proud old Yan- 
kee woman would have none of it; the 
fourth, a daughter also, was a stenogra- 
pher in the East. Still, of all of these 
children she clung to Charlie, vagabond 
and drunkard (recently reformed), be- 
lieving, no doubt, as mothers do, that the 
weakest had most need of her care. Prince, 
the slumberous, heavy-hoofed sorrel, and a 
fourth or fifth-hand rattletrap buggy were 
his newest investments.. To be sure, his 
mother cared for and drove the horse for 


_the summer boarders at the hotels who 


wished to see the country, but it was Char- 
lie who reaped the harvest of her toil. By 
co-operation with the one livery-stable of 
Steilacoom, which owned an _ express 
wagon, Charlie conveyed trunks to and 
from the cars, an occupation far too ardu- 
ous for his taste. 

I hired Mrs. Marburg to take me for a 
drive to American Lake, a distance of 
four good miles, and my contemplation of 
the scenery was superceded by a lively in- 
terest in Mrs. Marburg and Prince him- 
self. That she was proud of the horse was 
evident. 

“He ain’t skeered of anything,” she 
said, a fact borne out by fubure dovelaal 
ments. 

As an automobile whizzed by, Prince 
merely dozed, and our progress was some- 
what impeded by Mrs. Marburg to get 
out frequently to pick a switch from the 
abundant bushes, with which to urge him 
to speed. She drove with a great clucking 
and jerking and sundry whacks with these 
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switches which Prince, to all appearances, 
did not heed at all. During our journey, 
she invited me to partake of a newspaper- 
ful of plums she had picked and stored 
away in the bottom_of the buggy, We cut 
no fashionable figure, and I’ll warrant 
more than one smart trap and humming 
motor car full of dandies going: to and 
from the Country Club on the Lake Shore 
had their merriment over us. But no such 
thought ever crossed Mrs. Marburg’s 
mind. She would have matched Prince 
against Bucephalus, had not the matter 
of some centuries prevented such compe- 
tition. On she drove, relentlessly, to a 


- bizarre-looking yellow hotel on the banks 


of the lake, where a band was playing and 
a crowd of loud-talking, flashily-dressed 
men and women were enjoying themselves. 
Amid automobiles and carriages, buggies 
and saddle-horses she droye Prince, com- 
menting proudly on his virtues. | 

When we reached home that evening a 
florid old white-haired man was sitting in 
the kitchen. 

“Lord o’ mercy, where did you come 
from ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Marburg by way 


of greeting. 


“From yonder,” he replied testily, jerk- 


’ ing his thumb over his shoulder to indi- 


cate the direction. “Where did ye sup- 
pose ?” 


It was Paw. Upon the table beside him © 


stood a bottle of patent medicine; on the 
floor by his feet were his cane and sundry 
bundles and baskets. 

The bottle suggested his ailments to 
Mrs. Marburg, who inquired how he felt. 
He was poorly, he said, and the trouble, 
whatever it might be, was worse. The 
sight of the baskets and bundles aroused 
an outburst of indignant protest from 
Mrs. Marburg. 

“Don’t you know, Paw,” she shrilled, 
“that you hadn’t oughter pack them 
things ?” 


Paw replied peevishly as he uncovered 


the basket and unwrapped the bundles, 
revealing some choice fruits, some eggs 
and other offerings which he had brought 
from the ranch to her. This little atten- 
tion hinted of a tenderness wholly incon- 
sistent with the old man’s manner. In- 


deed, their relations with each other sug- _ 


gested an enforced capitulation, likely to 
terminate in open war at any time, with 
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the rumble of verbal artillery always 


sounding in the distance. It took no very 
penetrating insight into human nature 
to see that all'of Paw’s impatience was 
directed against Mrs. Marburg’s neglect 
of herself and Charlie’s shameful idle- 
ness. She defenided the loafer-son even 
against the father, and more than one 
family storm raged on his account be- 
tween them. 

T left them alone together while I 
sought the solitude of the garden. I loved 
to linger along its fragrant borders, to 
pick my way cautiously across the rows 
of Dutch cabbages and the fallen fruit 
over which insects hummed and dipped, to 
a bench beneath an apple tree. There, 
unobserved, I could watch the calm, blue 
expanse of the Sound with dim, misty, 
wooded isles floating in purple haze and 
silver mist, and beyond, rising above the 
trailing garment of the waters, the shim- 
mering peaks of the Olympics sharply out- 
lined against the sky. I had grown to 
know the Sound in its different moods; 
when it smiled untroubled ini the sun; 
when viper-tongues of lightning darted 
viciously across the heavens and the wind 
whipped the waves into a troop of angry 
white-capped storm-hosts; when it lay 
gray and solemn, wrapped in its mists like 
a ‘cowled monk; when the coppery shafts 
of the setting sun rent the tapestry of 
cloud and touched the water with stream- 
ers of ruddy gold. Then back from the 
Sound and the tree-clad shore-line my 
eyes returned to the peaceful, perfumed 
garden, with its clamorinig mass of roses, 
dahlias and poppies. There was one clump 
of white perennial sweet peas that I loved 
best of all. Over the virgin petals hovered 
pale butterflies like the ghosts of last year’s 
flowers. How gracefully they fluttered 
around the cluster-blossoms! How lightly 
they poised with throbbing wings, lip to 
lip with the honey-laden petals! And 
with them in their flight into the blue 
skies, how my thoughts rose up out of the 
garden into the realm of dreams! 

These hours were profitable in a kind © 
of beautiful idleness. Remote from the 
city and its crowds, it was easy to fall into 
the companionship of the flowers. 

At last I took my leave of Mrs. Mar- 
burg to visit the Lake, though I arranged 
to return to her for a brief space before the 
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final journey home. I wrote’ her’in ad- 
vance to come for me with Prince and 
drive me back to Steilacoom,.but when 
the day came, a strange wagon and team 
appeared—a _ lurching, hurtling convey- 
ance driven by a young John Gilpin, un- 
der whose guidance I was tossed about 
like a grain of corn. 

| found Mrs. Marburg awaiting me in 
the garden, peering out under her checked 
sun “bunnet” much as she had done when 
[ first saw her. 

“Why didn’t you come for me _ with 
Prince ?”’ I asked after a while. 

Her grav eyes grew wistful as she an- 
swered : 

“Prince. is dead.” 

It developed that Prince had gotten 
loose one night during my absence and 
gorged himself so immoderately upon. oats 
that hé succumbed to his gluttony next 
day. With the passing of Prince the 
transportation facilities in Steilacoom 
were sorely crippled. I learned that it 
was by the most exceptional good fortune 
I had been conveyed hither in the jolfing 
wagon by the reckless young gentleman. 
_ The breath was scarcely out of Prince’s 
body before Charlie was off on another 
scheme. This time it was a launch, which 
he hought for six hundred dollars, drawn, 
no doubt, from the nickels and dimes of 
his mother’s savings. , 

Paw was still there, quarreling helpless- 
ly at Charlie’s shiftlessness, taking patent 
medicine and telling stories of the Civil 
War. I suspected that matters had come 
to a climax over an offer of unimproved 
city lots in exchange for the Steilacoom 
home, which some one had made Mrs. 
Marburg. Paw opposed it bitterly ; Char- 
lie favored it, and she hesitated between 
the two. How it all ended I was not to 
know until afterwards, for the time had 
come when I must turn my face toward 
home. My leave-taking was colored with 
sadness. I had grown to love the garden, 
the plain little cottage and the queer old 
‘ people at once so crabbed and so kind. 
Paw helped to strap up the trunks, storm- 
ing the while at the carelessness of bag- 


gage men in general. »Poor old Paw! 


When I bade him good-bye, it was for the 
last time. I never saw him again. Not 
many months later I heard that the old 
soldier had lain down to rest foréver. 


* * * 


Just one year after, | retraced my steps 
and stood once more without the neat, 
white gate before the garden. What a 
change had come over the flowers, the tas- 
seled cornstalks and the trees! Where all 
had been leaf and blossom there were 
seared stems, with an occasional, half- 
hearted flower. Neglect instead of thrift; 
decay instead of growth! Strangers sat 
upon the porch and I felt a vague, un- 
reasonable resentment towards them. Once 
I saw Charlie swaggering along the beach, 
and I guessed he was still running the 
launch, but I did not question him, for 
he had forgotten me. I heard through 
others, however, that Mrs. Marburg had 
moved to the ranch across the Sound, tak- 
ing Charlie with her, and the little white 
cottage in its garden had passed into other 
hands less gentle and loving than hers 
had been. 


I sometimes think that by a subtle un-_— 


derstanding the flowers know their human 
friends. Are there not some whose touch 
is magic, and whose care is life to the 
fragile plants? 
frost to pass more lightly over certain hal- 
lowed garden plots, and here was an exam- 


ple. The flowers that had blown so fully _ 


and freely for her had shrunk and with- 
ered, poor, pitiful impersonations of neg- 
lect and loneliness. The life and the joy 
of the place were gone for me, too, and 


I lingered awhile at the gate, without the - 


pale, to bid good-bye to the garden for- 
ever. As I turned to go upon my way, 
my eves fell upon the perennial sweet pea, 
the skeleton of its former self, when it was 
clad in a glory of fragrant, white blos- 
soms. Still, over the few, scanty flowers, 
yellowing with premature death, hovered 
the. faithful white butterflies—the ghosts 
of other flowers, the pale, sweet memory 
of seasons which will return no more. 


I have even known the - 
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THE MAN WHO DRANK THE WATERS 


BY J. WALTER BAIRD 


HE FOUNDING ‘of Elkinsburg 
was a simple enough matter. El- 
kins quietly dismounted, picket- 
ed his cayuse and then sat down 

beside the: spring to await the arrival of 
the first settler. 

The first settler was not long in com- 
ing. Ike Hawkins, claim-jumper and all 
round hustler, had stolen the fence from 
around a quarter-section over on Buffalo 
Bayou, had sighted his pursuers bearing 
down upon him in a cloud of prairie dust, 
and so, leaving one pony, his wagon-and 
the rolls of wire as a peace offering to the 
frenzied owner. of the fence, he mounted 
the other pony and rode away “in search 


of Eldorado.” 


Jaded and wild-eyed, he finally dis- 
tanced his pursuers, and came upon Bud 


‘Elkins sitting beside the spring. Into 


the spring he dipped his dry, cracked face 
and rippled its surface with his swollen, 
blackened tongue—then he swallowed a 
few mouthfuls of the water and fainted. 

When sufficient wit returned to him to 


permit of the transactiom of business, he 


staggered, with Elkins, to Lot 25 in Block 
23, and liking its “lay” and general loca- 
tion, and noting that there would be no 
street or alley assessments soon, purchased 
it on long time and forthwith became the 
“first settler” of Elkinsburg. 

To fix the metes and bounds of his pos- 
sessions, he tied a bit of red rag upon each 
of four “soap weeds,” which happened to 


grow conveniently near the corners there-. 


of, and then sat down and glowed with 
the pride of landed estate. 

For weeks he and Elkins were the sole 
residents of the town, then a wagon-train 
stopped for a few days to soak some dry 
wheels and rest the horses. In the end, 
to a man, they walked out upon the prai- 
rie with the plausible and glowing Elkins, 
and purchased lots. 

From that time on Elkinsburg grew 


rapidly. The spring, Elkins in some man- 
ner discovered, was a medicated spring, — 
having a thousand healing balms in its 
crystal depths—therefore, to it came old 
men with stiff joints and crinkly old hands 
and young men, with bloodless faces and 
hollow coughs. Also, there came, occa- 
sionally, ponderous bondholders whose 
heart-action, speaking in a purely physical 
sense, was not all it should have been. For 
the most part, they drank of the spring, 
breathed deeply of the prairie wind, and 
carelessly purchased a lot or two, merely 
as a “flyer.” 

These occasional cash sales kept life in 
the -exchequer, while diligent delving in 
favored places produced enough food to 
keep life in the citizens. That is, life 
was kept in the most of them, but it must 
be admitted that there were those who, 
spurning the balm and charm of the 
breeze, the sparkle of the spring and the 
crisp sweetness of the edible vegetation, 
slipped quietly away and sought more or 
less cool graves beneath the roots of the 
soap-weeds. 

Elkins resented these oversights, and 
did all in his power to explain them. He 
argued that if the salubrious air and the 
healing spring attracted the very bone 
and sinew of the west to Elkinsburg, they 
also attracted the weak and spiritless and 
ungrateful, and that, while a few died 
from sheer old age, as was to be expected 
in even the healthiest community, there 
were some, undoubtedly, who died of pure 
stubbornness and ingratitude. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remained 
that the underground colony grew until its 
surface manifestations had to be fenced 
in. After that it was easy for the people 
to call the enclosure a graveyard, for, af- 
ter all, it was a graveyard—the graveyard 
of Elkinsburg. 

The name was not musical to: the ear 
of Bud Elkins, for Elkinsburg had put on 
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the full dress and decorum of a health re- 
sort. There was the spring, roofed with 
a graceful conical canopy, and surrounded 
by a white enameled railing. The drink- 
ing fount, where the wonderful waters ac- 
tually displayed themselves, was of con- 
crete, and hanging generously near, were 
many little nickeled cups whose brilliant 
interiors reflected a thousand promises to 
the hopeful seeker after health. The prai- 
rie wind was soft and fresh, and all that 
could be asked of it, and the sky was clear 
and blue with not a smear upon it from 
dome to horizon, except the gravestones 
in the graveyard. Those brown and gray 
slabs and columns rose mockingly from 
the ridge, sheer up against the clear sky, 
for all the health-seeking world to see. To 
Bud Elkins they seemed to be stretching 
themselves upward to their full heights, 
and to be viewing the spring with divers 
disdainful shrugs. 

As he looked at the graveyard, Elkins 
wondered why he had ever so far forgotten 
himself as to allow it to found itself there, 


in that place of all places, high up on the , 


highest backbone of land near the city. 
Already there were ominous and frequent 
glances at the ever-increasing number of 
gravestones. The place was becoming 80 
prominent that it was generally the first 
thing the visitor saw upon entering El- 
kinsburg. It was rapidly becoming a more 
frequent topic of conversation than even 
the spring itself, and the comments were 
far from favorable. One restless-eyed in- 
valid no sooner viewed it than he closed 
his gaunt jaws with a startled snap, and 
hurried out of the place in search of some 
other spot where the battlements of death 
were not erected “right over against” the 
habitations. 

Vaguely, Elkins determined t) do some- 
thing, but the death of old man ‘Anderson, 
and the reported intention of his family 
to erect a monument to his memory 
twenty-seven: feet high, stirred him to ac- 
tivity. Getting onto his horse, he made 
a number of hurried rides in several direc- 
tions from Elkinsburg. Then he called 
a meeting of the town people and laid a 
carefully prepared plan before them. 

_It was not a plan to be received with 
riotous and unreasoning enthusiasm. In 
fact, the people received it with becom- 
ing coolness and circumspection, for the 


plan was a proposal to remove the grave- 
yards of Elkinsburg to a hill a few miles 
from the town. 

Elkins could wax eloquent when occa- 
sion demanded, and the scowling faces 
about him seemed to demand it ; therefore, 
he spoke of the proposed site for the grave- 
yard as.a “heaven-kissing” hill, and called 
attention to the constant menace the near- 
ness of the graveyard was to the health 
of the city. Lastly, he paid such tribute to 
the memory of the departed ones that 
sorrowing friends were softened but not 
wholly convinced. It was only after El- 
kins had marshaled the people to a newly 
dug grave in the old graveyard, the bot- 
tom of which contained an uninviting 
strata of mud and water, that they con- 
sented to have the change made, but, even 
then, there were some who wondered how 
the water could be there, high up on the 
ridge in a more or less dry and arid re- 
gion. Elkins vaguely explained to some 
of the most persistent that he thought “the 
spring had something to do with it.” 

Another hitch came when the “few 
miles from town” stretched themselves in- 
to five, six, seven, ten, at least, and the 
“heaven-kissing” hill proved to be but a 


long swell only about half as high as the” 


old graveyard site. ‘ 
But Elkins was enthusiastic, and showed 
how fine and dry the soil was, and called 


attention to the fact that never would a ~ 


drop of moisture trickle into the bed of 
any of the departed once they were snugly 
deposited in the new graveyard, while as 
to the view from the new place—words 
failed the orator and he swept the monoto- 
nous plain with ecstatic glance and ges- 
ture. What a solace, he said, this splendid 
view would be to those unifortunates who 
must occasionally take leave of a loved 
one! He said it almost brought tears to 
his eyes when he reflected how kind the 
Creator was to man when He fashioned 
for him so delightful and picturesque a 
graveyard as this. 

And so the “digging up” process be- 
gan, and second editions of former fun- 
erals were had which was, of course, some 
compensation to grief-stricken friends, 
but still: the people marveled when not 
another grave in all the Elkinsburg grave- 
yard revealed the least bit of moisture. 
They were as dry as powder-houses, and 
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looked as if-they had been that way for 
some thousands of years. 

“Tt’s the spring,” said Elkins, when 
asked about the phenomenon. “You can/t 
ever tell what a spring will do. It’s liable 
to burst out again any time, and the only 
safe way was to move well away from it. 
We'll all feel safer and more content with 
the new plan of things, I feel sure.” 

‘ Certainly Elkins felt safer once the last 
grave had been robbed, its stone removed, 
and the mound stamped out of existence, 
but his satisfaction was short-lived. The 
people insisted upon calling the new bury- 
ing ground the “graveyard of Elkinsburg.” 

Elkins gently tried to dissuade them 


from the use of so glaring a misnomer, 


but failed miserably. He next tried bully- 
ing, but found that worse, as it only fixed 
the name more tenaciously, and made talk 
—which was not what he wanted. He 
tried argument, but could not deni that, 
as the gravevard was a by-product of El- 


_.kinsburg, it belonged to Elkinsburg, so he 


was at his wit’send. Truly, “‘distance lent 
enchantment,” and as time went by, the 
people grew more and more sentimental 
concerning the lonely and silent city, and 
made far more frequent pilgrimages 
than had ever been their custom when it 
formed a part of their local horizon. Mat- 
ters finally got so bad that the towni paper 
devoted a portion of its space to the do- 
ings in, about and concerning the “Grave- 
yard of Elkinsburg.” 

The situation was extremely desperate 
—even the popularity of the famous medi- 
cated spring was beginning to wane. As 
a last resort, Elkins called the “first set- 
tler” to his assistance, and he and Haw- 
kins spent hours in cautious conversation. 
Then Hawkins disappeared. He was gone 
for a month, and when he returned, he 
startled the people of Elkinsburg by an- 
nouncing that he had started a town for 
himself over near the new graveyard. He 
stated that the new town was a very young 
town, in fact less than one week old, and 
that he had named it “Hawkinsdale” in 
honor of its single living resident. 

“Town’s small yit, gents,” said Haw- 
kins, “but it’s well laid out, and every- 


‘body’s welcome. So fer, I’ve nothin’ in 


the way of industries and attractions but 
the graveyard, but they’ll come in time, 
and I’m a-diggin’ me a well.” 


Sure enough, when the Elkinsburg citi- 
zens visited the graveyard, they found 
Hawkins’ shanty near it and divers fur- 
rows plowed here and there in parallels 
and right angles, which Hawkins proudly 
pointed out as squares, streets and alleys, 

“This whole block,” said he, “‘I’ve set 
aside fer school purposes—nothin like ed- 
dication fer the young. This here block 
on “B” street is fer church purposes— 
that’s fer ‘the benefit of the old folks, the 
timid and sickly, and the women. If we 
wants a public square, we kin have it, er 
two of ’em, if we wants ’em, fer look 
there!” Hawkins sweepingly indicated 
the long, level, flat of prairie which 
stretched away before him in_ limitless 
reaches. “Did you ever see prettier land 
’an that?” 

The people said they had not, and Havw- 
kins continued: “Right through the mid- 
dle of that stretch I’m a-goin’ to lay out 
Hawkins avenue, which will really have 
its start at the Hawkinsdale graveyard, 
and she’l|———” 


“But that’s the Hikinsburg graveyard,” - 


said some one. “Surely, you don’t 
mean 

“Not by a jugful it ain’t,” said Haw- 
kins. “It used to be, but Elkinsburg dis- 
owned it and cast it out, and, presto! along 
comes me and my town an’ we adopts it, 
we does—it’s company fer us an’ it’s our 
graveyard. See there—lI’ve tacked a sign 
up.” 

The astonished citizens looked, and 
there, scrawled upon a broad pine board 
were the words: “Hawkinsdale (Grave- 


yard.” They hurried to Elkins and in-g 


formed him of the new town and its sum- 


mary appropriation of the cemetery, but: 
he only smiled a peculiar smile, and said’ 


he wished the new town well. All that 
day he whistled merrily. 

Such an attitude seemed almost a sacri; 
lege, and the people. while they knew no 
harm could come to their dead, felt far 
from satisfied, and went about possessed 
by a strange, unpleasant feeling of loss. 
Often they looked longingly off over the 
plain in the direction of the new grave 
yard and the new town with its one in- 
habitant. But they were to be further 
alienated. 

When the Elkinsburg paper came out, 
the people were painfully amazed to find 
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the familiar heading changed. At the 
top of the column devoted to graveyard 
items appeared in bold type: “Hawkins- 
dale Graveyard.” A sickening sense of 
desolation came over the people. Again 
they sought Elkins, who was solicitous, 
but knew nothing? Next they interviewed 
the editor. That gentleman stated that it 
was by order of Mr. Hawkins and that, 
in view of the fact that Elkinsburg was 
ten miles from the graveyard and Haw- 
kinsdale right at it, the latter name was 
more fitting and appropriate. “Beside 
this reason,” said the editor complacently, 
“there is nothing in a name, after all.” 

Awed by such logic, the people. went 
sadly away. ‘They strolled down to the 
spring and drank deep of its waters, and 
sighed as they saw their rueful faces re- 
flected in the nickeled drinking cups. 

Meanwhile, each issue of the town paper 
recounted in flaunting headlines the many 
virtues of the medicated spring and the 
unsurpassed. advantages of Elkinsburg 
with its wealth of health and happiness, 
but while the people responded, it was but 
feebly, and their laughter had a wistful 
ring in it. 

Elkins felt rather than saw the gloom, 
ard tried to shake off a foreboding of evil 
which tenaciously gripped him, but he 
could not, and one morning the blow 
came. Strolling leisurely along, his at- 
tention was attracted to a squad of men 
busily engaged in tearing down! the house 
of one of the citizens, and piling it, piece 
by piece, upon wagons which stood in 
waiting. Elkins hurried up. 

“What does this mean, Gilder?” he 
asked, sharply. 

The man hung his head sheepishly, and 
nodded toward his wife, who began weep- 
ing violently. 

“Oh, Mr. Elkins, it’s Pinkie B., you 
know. It’s all on account of the little 
darlin’ a-sleepin’ so lonely and fergot off 
there in Hawkinsdale! ’S long as I 
knowed the buryin’ ground was a part of 
Elkinsburg, I didn’t seem to mind so 
much, but since the new town’s come along 
and gobbled the graveyard and Pinkie B. 
along with it, I jist can’t stand it any 
longer, and so we—we’re a-goin’ to her!” 

“What!” gasped the dumbfounded EI- 
kins, “you don’t mean to say you’re going 
over there to camp by the graveyard! 


Why, there’s no town there! What/ll you 
live on and how’ll you get water? Think 
of the medicated spring—you’'ll all die if 
you go to that place! It’s not healthy— 
there’s nothing there but empty prairie!” 

“Tt’s as much as this place was when you 
first struck it, Bud Elkins,” said the wo- 
man defiantly, “and it’s got water, too— 
Ike Hawkins has struck a reg’lar under- 
ground river of water, and he says it’s the 
same as the medicated spring and—there’s 
more of it and then—then there’s Pinkie 
B., so we’re a-goin.’” 

Go, they did, leaving Mr. Elkins mar- 
veling upon the far-reaching results of a 
certain little scheme he had developed with 
the assistance of Mr. Hawkins some weeks 
before Hawkinsdale came into being. Still 
marveling, he mounted his horse and hur- 
ried away over the plain to the new town 
of Hawkinsdale. 

He found its owner and founder busily 
engaged in conducting a gurgling stream 
of water into a number of little ditches 
which traversed the grateful ground. The 
sight made Elkins sick with the dread of 
future calamity. 

“Tke,” he said accusingly, “where did 
you get that water?” 


*““Got her outer that hole there on the” 


side of the hill,” said Ike, as he carefully 
steered the wayward course of a merry lit- 
tle rivulet. “Shouldn’t wonder but she’s 
the great-gran-daddy of your spring, and 
perhaps the Mississippi, from the strength 
of her. She’ll irrigate ground fer a damn 
big community.” 

“Took here, Ike,” said Hawkins, ad- 
vancing threateningly, “I want to know if 
yeu call this square dealing?” 

“Call- what square dealin’?” asked Ike, 
leaning on his shovel and blinking at El- 
kins. “What d’ y’ mean?” 

“You know well enough what I mean. 
This town’s gone far enough—a damn 
sight farther ’n ever we intended it should 
go. You know what our agreement was 
as well as I do. This was to be a grave- 
yard town and nothing else. Do you hear 
—and nothing else! Here you’ve gone and 
tapped a river and one of my families is 
on the way here now—drawn here by that 
infernal boneyard yonder. It’s got to stop, 
I tell you!” 

“Bud,” said Ike, slowly, “I ain’t broke 
my agreement. It was part of the plan 
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fer me to git water if I could, an’ I guess 
I’ve done it, ain’t I?” 

Elkins nodded, sullenly. 

“Well, then, I ain’t expected to cop the 
graveyard and then fence the friends and 
relatives out of it, am I? That would be 
onhuman, Bud, now wouldn’t it? I say, 
now, Bud, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose so,” said Elkins, 

“Then that’s all there is to it,” said Ike, 
resuming his work. “I tapped that there 
hill, and the good’ God’s soaked me and 
Hawkinsdale most abundantly. If sorrow- 
ing folks wants to be near their dead, or 


to live by ’em, I can’t help it, and you. 


can’t, neither.” 

Elkins sneered. “You’re a nice sort to 
talk of God and His bounty, Hawkins. Am 
I to understand that you intend to go on 
with this town ?” 

Ike was thoughtful for a moment, then 
he said: “I’m a-goin’ to let everything 
take its own course, ’ceptin’ this gladsome 
stream of water.” 

He sadly resumed his work, and Elkins, 
after watching him a moment, turned, 
with an imprecation, and rode away. On 
the way back to his own town, he met two 
more of his citizens with their pine houses, 
their household goods, gods and children 
en route for Hawkinsdale, and although 
he had sharp interviews with each, they 
kept on:their way. 

When he arrived at Elkinsburg he hard- 
ly recognized it. Houses were going down 
upon all sides, and it looked like a cyclone 
had struck it. The stampede once started, 
the secret yearning of the people found 
vent in action. Men and women shouted 
and sang as they demolished their homes 
and made ready for life in the new town 
which nestled under the benign and peace- 
ful influences of the dead. 

In vain did Elkins rave and storm; in 
vain did he entreat and threaten. At last, 
in desperation, he offered to move the 
graveyard back to its old location at his 
own expense—-the people laughed in his 
face. 

“Tt’s no use, Bud,” said one man; “that 
graveyard’s been juggled about enough. 


\ 
Werre all a-goin’ to settle right around it 
and sorter protect it until the last one of 
us has got tired of pure air and good 
water, and tumbled right into it. [ 
reckon then none of us ll care much what 
becomes of it.” 

With a shrug, Bud Elkins walked down 
to the medicated spring and began drink- 
ing the waters. All that day he sat there, 
and for a number of succeeding days, and 
drank the waters. And all of the time 
the hammering and wrenching and shout- 
ing and creaking could: be heard behind 
him in the fickle town. 

Then the sounds ceased, and Elkins, 
stealing a cautious look over his shoulder, 
saw only an unbroken waste where once 
his town had stood. 

Sighing, he dipped another cup of 
water, which he was about to drink, when 
the sound of footsteps arrested him. Turn- 
ing, he saw Ike Hawkins advancing. . 

Sadly and dreamily, Elkins covered Ike 
with a six-shooter. 

“Stop right where you are, Ike. It’s 
not my desire to kill you, though you de- 
serve it, and I won’t if you’ll go back to 
your graves and your town. This spring’s 
mine, and you’re trespassing upon my 
pro 
- “But, Bud,” faltered Ike, ‘‘I’ve come to 
make ye a present of the best business 
block in Hawkinsdale. I don’t bear no 
malice——” 

“Mr. Hawkins,” Elkins’ voice was slow 
and cold, “you heard what I said, I be- 
lieve. I’m here drinking the waters, and 
here ’m going to remain. I'll give you 
just one minute to start back to the bone- 
yard.” 

“But, Bud, damn it, listen! It’s a 
corner lot, and I'll elect ye Mayor er 
somethin’.” 

Elkins carefully aimed his _ revolver. 
“Dig!” he commanded. Then in a few 
seconds he shouted: “I’ll keep you covered 
till you get over the hill, and—Ike!” 

“Well ?” 

“T want you to tell all your citizens I’m 
here drinking the waters, but that they're 
not healthy any longer for any one but 
me!” 
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THE WILL OF THE LAKE SPIRIT 


An Indian Legend of the High Sierras 


BY AL H. MARTIN 


IME was when the lodges of the 

Piutes reached from the great 

lake of salt to the seas of the 

setting sun, and when the braves 

chased the nimble deer from the great 

eastern mountains to the flower valleys of 

the West. And on the shores of the Silver 

Lake, called by the paleface “Donner,” be- 

cause upon them lay heavy the hand of 

the Lake Spirit, dwelt a portion of the 

tribe renowned for their bravery and wis- 

dom. And in those days of long ago the 

mantle of the Lake Spirit was ofttimes 

seen in the skies, when the nights were 

long, and the fairest maidens and bravest 

youths were called to her sunless depths to 
be her slaves. 

In the lodges by the Silver Lake dwelt a 
mighty chief, Thunder Cloud. His wag 
the foremost step in the battle and in 
the chase. The bravest warriors fell before 
him, and his lodge boasted the scalps of 
the greatest chiefs that met the might 
of the Piutes in the fight. When his bow 
sounded and the feathered arrow sped, 
vain was it for the deer to spring forward, 
or for the terrible grizzly bear to offer 
further fight. And- the wondering tribe 
beholding said that in Thunder Cloud 
slept the arm of Death. Thunder Cloud, 
growing tired of triumphs which none 
shared, cast his eagle eyes on Flower-of- 
the-Mountain, the fairest daughter that 
the tribe had reared for many marches. 
Straight and slender was she as the reeds 
that murmur by the river, and as fair 
as the sunrise in summer. But Flower- 
of-the-Mounitain trembled when she beheld 
the hard eyes of Thunder Cloud upon her, 
for her heart called to the pleadings of 
Golden Song, the dreamer. Not his the 


hand to slay the straining deer and glory 
mm the death dance, but rather did he 


dream of strange pictures and portray his 
dreams in) melodies that stilled the war 
lust of the braves and made the old men 
forget that youth had departed. 

And now the grim Thunder Cloud 
strove to train his war-charged accents to 
the softer cadence of love, but often longed 
to seize the maiden and compel her yield- 
ing, while he strove to make his voice as 
gentle as the West Wind. And Flower- 
of-the-Mountain marked the eyes that 
gleamed with the forked lightning and 
tremblingly confided her fears to Golden 
Song. And he, the hapless one, his hands 
untrained to the use of the war-bow or 
the tomahawk, could but look on and la- 
ment the fate that had turned the eyes 
of Thunder Cloud to his beloved. And 
often did the grim chief seek to draw the 
youth into a fatal quarrel, but Golden 
Song eluded him with careless speech and 
light song, although his heart burned to 
speed the arrow to Thunder Cloud’s heart. 

And one day the chiefs met in solemn 
council around the fire, and the peace-pipe 
passed from man to man till the cirele 
was complete. Then in their wisdom it was 
ordered that Thunder Cloud and Golden 
Song compete for the fair hand of Flower- 
of-the-Mountain. Many there were who 
wished the songster well, but their hearts 
chilled within them as their eyes dwelt 
upon the mighty frame and kingly spirit 
of the chief. 

Flower-of-the-Mountain heard, and in 
her terror fled to the banks of the Silver 
Lake. And as she knelt upon the banks, 
there arose out of the water a woman of 
strange beauty, with hair like the silk of 
corn and eyes blue as the skies of sum- 
mer. Flower-of-the-Mountain remained 
rooted to the spot, for she knew that this 
was the dreaded Lake Spirit, whom none 
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168 
may avoid, no matter how long the race 
may last. 

said the 
Spirit, and her voice was as the wind that 
ripples the water and breathes through the 
nodding wreathes, “I know that Thunder 
Cloud seeks you, and that your heart is 
welded to that of Golden Song. Nor is 
there escape for you unless I take your 
part. But you must accept my help will- 
ingly. If I help you against the might of 
Thunder Cloud, then must you and 
Golden Song become my willing slaves 
and dwell forever beneath the waters of 
the Silver Lake. Many will your tasks be 
and I am a hard mistress, but together 
will you two be always, and what you suf- 
fer at my hands will not be as the years 
you will pass with Thunder Cloud, if you 
accept not my offer.” 

Flower-of-the-Mountain hears the soft, 
singing words, and as her mind conjures 
up her life with Thunder Cloud, and what 
the rule of the grim chief means, she 
tremblingly consents to the demands of 
the beautiful Spirit. And when Golden 
Song appears and his love reveals to him 
her compact, he also promises devotion to 
the mistress that is to be. 

The day of the trial comes, and the 
braves went their way to the Silver Lake 
to see the contests between Thunder Cloud 
and Golden Song. first they bend their 
war-bows and send arrows true to the 
mark, and the arrows of Golden Song 
divide the arrows of Thunder Cloud from 
the target’s center. And when the toma- 
hawk is thrown, again does the arm of the 
dreamer prove more certain than that of 
the chief. Furious, Thunder Cloud strives 
again and again, but ever is he foiled like 
the attack of a child on a brave. At last 
he turns raging, and grapples with. the 
man he has always despised. And the 
wondering tribe sees Golden Song seize his 
rival in a grip like the mountain bear, and 
crushes him till the. creaking bones voice 
their melancholy protest, and finally what 
was once the great war chief of the Piutes 
falls a shattered, struggling wreck at the 
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feet of the man he would have slain. 

A song of triumph bursts from the 
friends of Golden Song, but the song sud- 
denly dies if their throats as Golden Song 
clasps Flower-of-the-Mountain to his 
breast, and together they approach the 
lake. As one man, the whole tribe knows 
that they have become devoted to the Lake 
Spirit, knows that for her help they are 
to sacrifice life when the birds sing of love 
and the blood of youth leaps high. 

Silently the tribe watches the two ap- 
proach the lake and enter its silver em- 
brace. The waters seem to welcome them 
and rise until they threaten to overflow 
and swamp the people. And suddenly 
from the center of swirling waters is seen 
to emerge a woman of wondrous beauty. — 
Her hair of gold streams behind her like 
shafts of light, and her blue eyes flash 
like a thousand lightnings as she turns 
them upon the terror-stricken tribe. Her 
bare arms fold around the lovers, and she 
gathers them to her breast, as if even she 
feels for the life they are giving up for ~ 
love. 

For a moment she stands revealed, then 
a wall of water shoots across the vision, 
and when it subsides, all is still, and the 
Spirit has disappeared. As she passes, her 
laughter, full of mocking and contem 
rings in the ears of the stricken people. 
And when’ they turn to where the twitching 
body of Thunder Cloud was lying, behold, 
it has also vanished. 

Sometimes when the evening shadows 
lie long on the banks, and the moon has 
only commenced to gild the shimmering 
waters of the Silver Lake, the lonely 
watcher may perchance see Flower-of-the 
Mountain and Golden Song rise from the 
waters and stroll together on the banks. 
Their arms enwrap each other, and they 
speak as lovers as they slowly wander over 
the paths where orfce in the long ago they 
strolled and spoke their yearning. And 
the Piutes know that the Lake Spirit still 
feels compassion for the lovers that passed 
to her rule, rather than dwell on earth 
apart. 
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MAL DE MER(E) 


BY HARRY COWELL 


OUGHLY SPEAKING, there is 
only one kind of sea-sickness, the 
unkind, but gently be it spoken, 
there is another and less cruel. 

The insufferable former is most often suf- 
fered in mid-ocean; the sufferable latter, 
in mid-land, at an immeasurable distance 
from the sea, and by reason thereof. 

‘Tis a strange malady, this latter, and 
not altogether bitter, affecting one ve 
much after the manner of sad poetry, wit 
its nostalgia of other lives in fatherlands 
forgot. The sufferer is sea-sick as one is 
love-sick or home-sick; and that, though 
his home be not on the sea, but by it; 
though his first-and-last love, and the 
habitation of his heart, be the land. *Tis 
one with, or akin to, the sea-madness of 
which Fiona Macleod writes with such au- 
thority; and in his delirium the patient 
hears as if audibly the clamorous call of 
the wild waves, to which, like a wounded 
soldier, he makes piteous attempts to re- 
spond ; and the musical lure of the ripples 
irresistibly draws his soul seaward. 

In aesthetics, as elsewhere, the point of 
view is everything—at least, means much. 
Personally, I prefer the beauty of the sea 
from the land to that of the land from the 
sea; a lake is lovelier tome than is an is- 
land, unless——-! When altogether out 
of sight of land, my sense of the beautiful, 
in common: with my appreciation thereof, 
is quite at sea. The porpoise that breaks 
the monotonous magnificence is a pleasure 
to the eye, the sail, the gull, a god-send; 
while the ery of “and ho!” brings tears 
thereto. 

As to me, I spend more of my time in 
the sea than on it. Though outwardly in 
every respect a land animal, and no odd 
fish, my memory yet breathes through gill- 


slits in a manner refreshing as mysterious. 
Along with swimming have I learned to 
love my old mother, the sea, and the more 
familiar I become with her, the better I 
love her. Cold, queenly and inhospitable 
as she is reputed to ride hereabouts 
through her Golden Gate, I, for one 
stranger, have received a royal welcome 
from her, health at her hands; sweet rest, 


_ and O, such a feeling of buoyancy! ist her 


arms. Not that she mollycoddles me by 
any means. On the contrary, the very 
first thing she taught me was to strike out 
for myself. Only, come to know her, she 
is not cruel. She but remembers man 
as her lost child, and forgets that he has 
long since forgotten her and her ways. 
With the death of tens of thousands whom 
Panic Fear slays, or Wilful Negigct, is she 
wrongfully charged. Like the rest of the 
lower creation, her carnivorous monsters 


tend to keep at a respectful distance from ” 


living man. Sharks are in effect sea-vul- 
tures which batten off the conqueror only 
after Death has first conquered him. 
Theirs is the victim, not the victory. 
Life-giving is the sea. Life, at any 
rate, myself have received at her hands, 
and, if the worst by means of her befall, 
death at her hands is said even by her ene- 
mies to be a genitle thing, much like fall- 
ing on sleep. Not for death’s sake, how- 
ever; but for life’s, I’d fain teach the 
young of both sexes—those of the timid 
sex equally with those of the brave—to 
know her and love her and feel at home 
with her, and hugely to enjoy her a 
ly inhospitable hospitality. ‘This would 
I do, though thereafter forever the sounds 
of inland waters would be im their ears 


as the ranz-des-vaches in those of self-ex- — 


patriated Swiss mountaineers. 
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THE SPIRIT GIRL 


BY JOHN 8. LOPEZ 


O OBSERVE Dicky Peterson, 

alert, businesslike, as he fought 

his way against the storm, you 

would never have surmised that 

he had just succumbed to romantic yearn- 

ings of a most peculiar sort. But for all 

his prosaic exterior, Dicky was a poet— 

not of the obvious type that wears long 

hair and pensively transforms the soul- 

stirrings of mankind into the wherewithal 

to live or starve; but a dreamer of flesh 

and blood beauties, who built up romances 
for his own use. . 

Though you would never suspect it, 
Dicky was a victim of contradictory char- 
acteristics, emotions and _ attainments, 
which were as inconsistent. as they were 
strangely refreshing and harmonious—in 
Dicky. Not that he took pains to conceal 
his vagaries, in fact Dicky never took 
pains about much of anything. Certain 
industrious ancestors had thoughtfully 
garnered enough worldly wealth to relieve 
- him of the necessity; and having accom- 
plished this early enough, they had be- 
queathed him in addition the unassailable 
social position assured by long lineage. So 
there was no hypocrisy in the sporadic at- 
tacks of ambition that held Dicky’s nose 
to business. They were simply to satisfy 
himself that he was a man of action, of 
some use in the community. And this in 
itself was but the outcropping of Dicky’s 
poetic temperament, if one might judge 
from his indefatigable though erratic in- 
dustry compared with the poverty of thé 
results achieved. 

The bane of Dicky’s existence around 
which all his poetic yearnings radiated 
was the Spirit Girl, a creature as strange 
as the method by which he had evolved 
her. It was always to bring her into )e- 
ing that he had sidetracked business, out- 
rageously overthrew conventions and in- 
dulged in the vagaries that would have 
branded any one else but Dicky as an idiot. 


His irresponsibilities were notorious 
among his friends; although the cause— 
the Spirit Girl—was a secret that he held 
to his own soul. 

She was a composite creature, this 
Spirit Girl, built up since his calf-days of 
those things that were most beautiful in 
his eyes about all the alluring woman- 
kind he had ever met. One had furnished 
the Spirit Girl with masses of ruddy 
brown hair just hinting strands of gold; 
another had given big blue eyes of just 


- the tint and depth that combine soulful- 


ness with mirth; the delicately uptilted 
nose and the ravishing mouth and teeth 
that just appealed to Dicky had been sacri- 
ficed by others. Ruthlessly he had maimed 
the feminine world, building up the Spirit 
Girl,. not only in form, but even in 
thoughts, emotions and character. 


_ Not that he ever expected to see her 


realization—such a thought he dismissed 
as absurd. Nor that he would have 
wanted her if such a miracle had occurred. 
For Dicky was engaged to a flesh and 
blood maiden not at all like the Spirit 
Girl, and that he was really fond of her 
none questioned—least of all Dicky him- 
self. But the fact remained that the Spirit 
Girl had him enthralled—in a purely im- 
personal way, of course—just as a man 
might pay homage to a beautiful painting 
or statue or an impossible ideal he had 
conceived. 

And Dicky could never cease searching 
for human fragments with which to piece 
together the object of his soul soarings. 
The thought that there was any harm, 
save that it interfered with business, never 
entered Dicky’s mind. Else he would 
never have turned on that stormy winter 
afternoon and retraced his steps to the 
Grand Central Station. He had _ long 
since discovered that of all other places 
and at this particular time of day, here he 
could build up the Spirit Girl entire. 
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There was something about Her away 
from the blare and brilliancy of society 
that yet might be found, only partially 
it is true, in the throngs of wholesome, 
bright-eyed, cultivated young women 
homeward bound to the suburbs from an 
afternoon’s shopping in New York. 

And so, after he had shaken the snow 
from his hat and coat, he roamed through 
the Station for half an hour, finding here 
and there the things for which he searched 
without the real owners being a bit the 
wiser. For this quest of Dicky’s was 
really impersonal. There was nothing of 
the flirt in his method, and behind seem- 
ingly uninterested glances he cast about, 
none could suspect that he was conducting 
an aesthetic vivisection. Not but that 
Dicky himself drew forth some scarcely 
concealed looks of interest from his vic- 
tims. He was big and good to look upon, 
and, from a feminine standpoint that in 
itself is distinction. None would have 
suspected the poet in the frank, dancing, 
trown eves that lifted his fac2 above the 
commonplace, and in their search for the 
Spirit Girl, had played havoc with many 
impressionable maidens who could not 
know they offered only part of what he 
sought. 

Dicky had finally stepped out into the 
train shed to add the stimulus of a cigar- 
ette to the critical study of a pair of eye- 
brows on a striking girl in gray, when out 
of the hurry and bustle came the Spirit 
Girl herself, working her way toward the 
door through which he was gazing. He 
realized it instantly with a shock of blend- 
ed delight and consternation that forced 
his heart up into his throat and sent al- 
ternate waves of sinking and_ tingling 
throughout his whole body, as he stepped 
aside from the door té let her pass. He 
knew she was the Spirit Girl, not only in 
body, but in soul as well. The voice and 
the merry way in which she cheered the 
porter, who was struggling under her lug- 
gage told him that. Even to the fetching 
hat and the dainty traveling dress which 
fell just to her shoe tops she was the 
personification of his dream. 

But there was no time to stand in idle 
wonder. The Spirit Girl was making her 
way toward a gate, and he followed, fas- 
cinated, in her wake. He did not stop 
to reason the matter at all; he just ac- 
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cepted it as a certainty that he was gomg 
to see the thing out. Quickly she passed 
through the gate with Dicky close behind. 
Then he noticed that the train was for 
Chicago and he paused for a moment. But 
there was no time to lose; the ngers 
were being hurried aboard. varmariall 
a hasty excuse to the guard for his lack 
of tickets, he pushed through just as 
they were closing the gate, and made his 
way to the sleeper she had entered. Then 
before he had gained either breath or rea- 
son, the train was speeding on its way. 
One cautious glance about the car dis- 
closed the Spirit Girl busily engaged in 
making herself comfortable, some seats 
ahead on the opposite side of the coach. 
He noted with satisfaction that there were 
only three others in the car on, this stormy 


afternoon. At least his half-formed deter- 


mination to know the Spirit Girl in the 
flesh would suffer no interference if he 
was careful. Dicky never even stopped to 
consider that she herself might have ob- 
jections; the matter was so impersonal 
and respectful in his own mind. Methods 
of procedure were just taking shape when 
the approach of the conductor presented 
the first unpoetic quandary. 

He did not know his destination... At 
any rate she must be going as far as Buf- 
falo, he reasoned, and so it was Buffalo 
he told the conductor, inventing a plaus- 
ible yarn to explain the absence of tickets. 

It was when he came to pay for these 
that Dicky had areal shock. One dollar 
and sixty cents was the sum total of what 
remained when the conductor had been 
satisfied. It was the first time he had 
ever realized the importance of money, 
and it took the nerve out of him as noth- 
ing else could. But could he do—how 
could he fix it? He knew no one in Buf- 
falo, and clearly it was impossible to have 
money telegraphed ahead at night: Ah, 
it was easy, after all!: He laughei as am 
expedient unique to him flashed across his 


mind. He would simply go into a pawn 


shop and pledge his diamond ring. The 
relief was positively exhilarating, and 
keen delight in his adventure grew apace 
with barriers overcome. 

During all this unrest that assailed 
Dicky, he had not neglected to observe 
the Spirit Girl. By now she was deep in 
a novel—he wondered what it was—and 
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seemingly oblivious to her surroundings. 
Each glance at her strengthened Dicky’s 
determination to see the chase to a finish 
now that he had started. Any less im- 
portant mortal he would have approached 
with that easy grace of his that courted 
welcome and drew the sting from rebuff. 
But something warned him that this 
would not do with the Spirit Girl, even 
if he dared to take the chance. ‘The pro- 
ceedings must be tempered with finesse. 
As his mind took up the thread of his 
conjectures, a henumbing thought sud- 
denly crept into Dicky’s mind. How did 
he know she was going to Buffalo at all. 


She might drop off at some God-forsaken 


wilderness in the middle of the night, or, 
worse still, go further on the road. He 
must find out and that quickly. But how? 

With a shock of shame at his lack of 
perception, the simple solution flashed 
across Dicky’s mind. The conductor had 
seemed a good-natured, garrulous individ- 
ual: he could be made to supply the in- 
formation without ever realizing it. 

Two minutes later he was chatting with 


. that official back in the smoking compart- 
ment. 


“Not many passengers in the coach,” 
said Dicky, with an air of utter indiffer- 
ence. “Short riders, I suppose ?” 

“Never do have many this kind of 
weather, somehow,” said the man in blue. 
“And you can’t blame people——” He 
went into a long series of reminiscences of 
the discomforts of winter traveling. 

“That’s right,” agreed Dicky, who had 
been impatiently waiting for an opening; 
“and I suppose these are all short riders 
to-night ?” 

“Nope,” was the reply. “Old man and 
woman go to Buffalo, fellow with whiskers 
to Cleveland, and the young dame on 
through to Chicago.” 

“Chicago!” gasped Dicky weakly, for 
the moment swept off his guard. But the 
conductor did not seem to notice his agi- 
tation. 

“Sure,” he continued, “although heaven 
knows when she’ll get there if this bliz- 
zard has been piling up west of Buffalo.” 

Dicky’s mind was working at express 
speed. 

_ “My, my,” he said with hypocritical 
concern, “hope I don’t find instructions 
to continue to Chicago when I get to Buf- 
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falo! May not, of course,” he left a loop- 
hole in case of financial impediment. “But 
it’s mighty likely. By the way, how long 
do we lay over in Buffalo?” He was 
thinking of the pawning operation. 

“*Bout an hour,” was the reply that 
made him happy. There would bé plenty 
of time. He decided to attack the prob- 
lem candidly—that is, with reservations. 

“Ts there—do you know if anywhere 
near the station there is a ” ‘began 
Dicky apologetically. Then he _ grew 
bold: “Fact is, I may have to find a pawn 
shop quick. I left New York so suddenly 
that I didn’t bring enough money in case 
I need fare to Chicago.” 

“Sure,” said the condyctor, with inter- 
est, “‘there’s plenty of ’em, but the trou- 
ble is they’ll all be closed between the 
time we get ini and leave.” 

“But—but,” said Dicky, desperately, “I 
have to do it. Isn’t there any way to fix 
it on good security?” He exposed his 
fine solitaire diamond ring. “Can’t you 
do it? Ill make it worth a ten dollar 
bill. Ill telegraph ahead for money and 
it’ll be there when we get in.” 

“Tt’s a peach,” ejaculated the conductor 
with enthusiasm, carefully examining the 
ring. “It isn’t usual, but I'll take a 

chance, and you can redeem it whenever 
you want. Besides, I’ll stake you to five 
or ten if you need it.” 

Dicky was so grateful he could have 
fallen on his Samaritan’s neck and em- 
braced him. He took the tem gladly and 
passed over the ring. And then, after 
they had made arrangements for its re- 
demption, the conductor went off on duty 
and left Dicky to his own reflections. 

Now that his mind was at rest, Dicky’s 
thoughts returned to the Spirit Girl. Still, 
there was plenity of time for overtures, and 
so he stopped to meditate. Realizing that 
his present security was but temporary, 
he placed her to one side for the time 
being and hegan to plan future provisions. 
This resulted in a telegram, scratched on 
the back of an envelope, as follews: 


“Percival G. Harding, 
“2896 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
“Meet me at station; arrival N. Y. 
train from N. Y.; due six o’clock Friday 
evening. Bring $200: very important. 
“Richard W. Peterson.” 
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This completed, brought up a feeling of 
semi-remorse in Dicky’s thoughts. Per 
Harding was the brother-in-law of Rut 
Perkins, the flesh-and-blood maiden in 
New York with whom he had plighted 
troth. It was a very cheap thing to do, 
he realized, to use her influence to further 
his own unfaithfulness. And now he 
thought with a twinge of conscience, while 
he was speeding along, he was breaking a 
promise he had made to spend that evening 
with her. He had been neglecting her, but 
he would make it up later. Why, he had 
not gone near her for a week. He had 
justified himself on the ground that he 
dit not want to be bored by meeting her 
sister, Harding’s wife, who was in New 
York on a visit. “Dicky scourged himself 
into an easier frame of mind, and then 
sent a conscience sop in the form of a 
telegram to his fiancee. It read: 


“Called suddenly to Chicago. Sorry to 
disappoint you. Telegraph forgiveness 
care of Harding. 

“Dicky.” 


These he copied on telegraph blanks se- 
cured from the porter who cante through 
calling dinner. He made arrangements 
that they be sent from Buffalo. 

Thus having satisfied scruples, Dicky’s 
mind reverted to the cause of it all. She 
solved the problem of procedure by passing 
through to the dining car, and a moment 
later Dicky followed close behind. Surely 
at dinner would be the propitious time if 
she was to be receptive at all. Carelessly, 
he dropped into a seat at a table just op- 
posite her’s, and looked about with studied 
unconcern. It was a glorious vantage 
from which he could watch without at- 
tracting attention, and for the first time 
he had full opportunity for studying the 
Spirit Girl at close range. Sheer delight 
such as he had never before experienced, 
had never hoped to feel, thrilled him as his 
hungry eyes and ears drank in her every 
gesture, her every word. She was more 
than the embodiment of his Spirit Girl; 
she was the quintessence, the refinement 
of his dream—just as virgin gold is refined 
from baser alloys. There were some devia- 
tions from his spirit conception, it is true; 
but the changes were improvements, if 

anything. Dicky’s' common sense told 
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him he was a silly fool—building air cas- 
tles that would probably collapse; but the 
vision was ravishing, and he allowed him- 
self to drift on its superambient tide. - 
But drop by drop, ‘his self-confidence 
oozed away and gave place to a positive 
feeling of awe. Perhaps this was because 
she represented the apex of his dreams; 
largely it was-due to the girl herself. Ob- 
viously she was not one to be lightly ap- 
proached, although there was nothing of 
the prude in her demeanor. It was just 
that certain indefinable something that 
protects some women like a danger sig- 
nal that warns off impertinent overtures. 
Several times she looked at Dicky with 
frank interest, but there was nothing of 
invitation in her eyes. It was that imper- 
sonal interest that all women worth while 
find in amy man that is good to look upon 
—not in the individual, but in the species. 


Dicky realized this and was baffled. It . 


proved that she was worthy of his dreams, 
and after all, that was what he most de- 
sired. He must think and watch and plan 
and, above all, wait for an) opening that 
would permit of respectful approach. 

He could observe her every movement, 
and he sat speculating and watching for 
the merest crumb of probability, but none 
fell. Had it been another girl, he would 
long since have asked for the loan of one 
of the magazines she had carried with her, 
or commented on the blizzard that was 
sweeping the country, or offered to lift her 
hand-bags when she struggled with them, 
or even put to use the time-worn subter- 
fuge of mistaken identity; but while he 
thought of these, he.passed them by as not 
worthy of the risk of offending her. But 
although he racked his mind waiting for 
the propitious time through the dinner 
and back to the coach, until the porter 
had made up the berths and she had turned 
in, the moment did not arrive, 

But as he lay in his berth he was think- 
ing—thinking and tossing about; not un- 
til long after they had pulled into Buffalo 
and out again) did he sink into a mockery 
of slumber in which countless Spirit Girls 
led him a chase through all eternity. And 
so smooth and consistent was the transi- 
tion from wakefulness to sleep and ont 
again that it served to shatter ary shred 
of self-confidence that had survived the 
day before. 
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: Surely he might have offered assistance 
when she had difficulty with the lock of 
_ her suit case; but he did not, although he 
cursed himself roundly at his lack of in- 
itiative after the chance had gone. Again 
when the train came to a stop oni'the edge 
‘of Indiana snow-bound for six hours while 

reckers cleared the track, community of 
misery offered the opening he sought, but 
Dicky avoided it like a bashful schoolboy. 
He was afraid. One thing had grown up- 
on him, however, and this was that she 
was no longer the embodiment of an im- 
personal dream. To this had been added 
the personal charm, the human appeal, 
which held Dicky enthralled, bewildered, 
forgetful of the conventions that bound 
him to the flesh-and-blood maiden in New 
York. 

Adding to Dicky’s misery was the reali- 
zation that he must present an uncouth 
appearanice. He had not been shaved, and 


without baggage had been unable to re- « 


place his soiled linen with fresh. This in 
itself was a barrier, and so he writhed in 
torment throughout the day, praying for 
‘ opportunities that when they offered, he 
did not have the nerve to grasp. And 
sometimes, although only for fleeting mo- 
ments, he thought the Spirit Girl had 
penetrated his designs.- More than once 
he caught her eyes upon him with a 
- quizzical, half-puzzled expression that was 
so frankly candid that it disarmed attack. 
An impressionable girl, he reasoned, would 
have dropped her eyes and displayed signs 
of mortification when detected in such an 
inspection. 

Not until the trains had drawn out of 
Whiting, Indiana, and was speeding to- 
ward Chicago in an effort to make up time 
did he realize that the trip was almost over 
and that he must act now if at all. Better, 
he assured himself, to take the chance and 
perhaps lose her, than to lose her anyway 
with the that he’ had made no 
effort. Twice he half rose from his seat as 
if to approach her, and then sank back 
overcome by sheer panic. It seemed that 
the slightest move wiped out or rendered 
incoherent the carefully planned speech he 
had prepared. Then he braced himself 
like a gambler who makes a blind plunge 
against hope. 

He was leaning over the back of her seat 
before the sheer audacity of his approach 
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struck terror to his heart. Dicky would 
cheerfully have given half his fortune if he 
could have drawn back from the puzzled 
scrutiny of the big blue eyes that were 
raised to his. But it was too late. Her 
whole attitude was an inquiry that the 
half-parted lips seemed about to express 
in terms that demanded an unequivocal 
reply. 

“T beg your pardon,” stammered Dicky 
miserably, “I—I—that is—— Mayn’t I 
sit down and chat with you? I’m awfully 
lonesome.” 

His tone would have stirred the breast 
of a sphinx. She swept him from head to 
foot before she gave the slightest sign that 
she had heard. It seemed a century of 
suspense to Dicky. Then she looked into 
his appealing eyes, and with woman’s in- 
tuition read there nothing of impertinence 
—only respect and deference. The sug- 
gestion of barbed wire fences about her 
seemed to dissipate. 

“T suppose I shouldn’t,” she said, medi- 
tatively ; then with a laugh: “but I think 
I will. The fact is,” she continued with 
the most delightful suggestion of a yawn 
Dicky had ever seen, “I’m just dying for 
a chat; I’mh simply bored to death. Why 
didn’t you come before ?” 

It was delightfully bewildering, amaz- 
ing, positively the most wonderful thing 
Dicky had ever heard. “Why hadn’t he 
come before?” He could have hugged 
himself and kicked himself for his timid- 
ity in the same instant. “Just dying for 
a chat.” It wiped out every vestige of af- 


_fectation and left him the charming, spon- 


taneous boy he really was. “Why hadn't 
he come before?” The words of expla- 
nation that poured out of his mouth. fairly 
tripped over each other as he told her hon- 
estly, fully and regretfully of all the strug- 
gles, the doubts, the misgivings and the 
hopes he had had since the previous after- 
noon. 

Obviously, her frank confession of lone- 
liness had been as impersonal as it was 
impulsive. But she was a woman, never- 
theless, and the genuine ring to his spon- 
taneous explanation worked more good 
for his cause than the diplomacy of 4 
Tallyrand could have accomplished. As 
he talked, the formal dignity she had em- 
ployed to ward off misunderstanding, 
melted away, and when he had done, she 
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was just as much the effervescent youn 
girl as he was the boy. How they laugh 
until the tears came at the ludicrous plans 
he had made, and then abandoned; how 
deliciously amusing it was that after all 
he should have accomplished his purpose 
by acting like a schoolboy ; how amazingly 
they thawed out and talked as if they had 
known each other from childhood. But 
then the shortest road to friendship lies 
through laughter. 

Then he must know who she was and all 
about her; and when she would not tell, 
he began to tease. But she laughed off his 
appeals with arguments and added a touch 
of mystery to herself that made her all 
the more ravishing ini Dicky’s eyes. 

“Let’s not spoil it all,” she said in a 
tone that was genuinely appealing. “What 
difference can it make who we are? Let’s 
just pretend we are children who don’t 
care. You shall make up a name for me 
that fits. Come now, what shall it be?” 
she pleaded with an air of unconscious co- 
quetry that sent Dicky well-nigh off his 
balance. 

“The Spirit Girl,” he said quickly; and 
then almost before she had time to look 
puzzled, he was telling her all about the 
strange romancing he had indulged in for 
years, and of which he had never breathed 
before to a soul. 

Her first inclination to treat it as a 
huge joke did not long survive the ear- 
nestness of Dicky’s explanation. Not the 
slightest tittle of detail did he omit, and 
when he had brought the confession down 
to the point where he had begun the wild 
goose chase, her lips were trembling, but 
net with mirth. 

“T don’t know whether to be glad or 
sorry,” she said gently, laying her hand 
on his arm. “Glad, I think; because I 
don’t believe a woman ever had a sweeter 
compliment.” 

But the confession had positively ex- 
hilarated Dicky. 

“And now,” he said, laughing content- 
edly, “T shall not stop until the stopy is 
rounded out.” 

The implication seemed to bring her 
back to earth. Her voice became as 
moody as her eyes. 

“No,” she said gently, “I am sorry, but 
the story will be ended in five minutes. 
We are almost in the station.” 
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“Tt is just begun,” said Dicky master- 
fully. 
“Oh,” she said earnestly, “I must in- 
sist that this shall be the end.” 

“Play fair, now!” pleaded Dicky, “or 
play ‘anything—lI shall see it through,” 
he concluded determinedly. 

“Oh, you must not spoil it all this way,” 
she said, almost tearfully. 

“] don’t think anything can spoil it 
now,” said he, looking into her eyes with 
a gaze of such complete infatuation that 


‘it brought her mettlesomeness at once to 


the surface. 

“You may think what you please, now,” 
she said stiffly. “No explanations are need- 
ed on either side. You are a gentleman— 
that is my guarantee. After I leave the 
car, you will not approach me nor speak 
to me, because I wish it so. I shall have 
forgotten that I ever saw you.” 

Even as_ she spoke the brakes were 
grinding and the train came to a gradual 
stop in the station. Dicky merely arose 
and bowed. He stood inactive and watched 
her as she started from the car, but his 
mind was working like a drowning man’s. 
No woman’s whim should spoil it all now 
that he had accomplished so much. He 
would follow her, observing proper cau- 
tion, find out who she was and then trust 
to the future. But a horrifying thought 
assailed him as he tracked her carefully 
up the long platform. Suppose Hardin 
was not there with the money! He woul 
lose her! At least he had some money 
left, and he would trail her to the end of 
his resources. 

Screened behind a pillar, he watched 
her go to the telephone booths and noted 


that she left her hand luggage with the ~ 


operator when she walked away. Delight 
danced through him. He could safely de- 
pend on a few minutes in which to hunt 
up Harding before her return. Up and 
down the platform he dashed, but there 
was no sign of the man he sought. Hur- 
riedly he turned into the waiting room and 
became almost frantic when none of the 
lingering groups contained Harding. Then 
just as he turned from the platform again 
he discerned the man he wanted, only in 
an obscure corner of the room. He was 
leaning over, evidently talking to someone 


who sat in a seat, although Harding’s 


big form quite obscured the view. There 
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was no time to be lest, Dicky hurried 
forward, calling out long before he reached 
Harding. The latter heard him, and 
straightening up, hurried to meet him 
with outstretched hand. 

“Hello, Dicky, old boy,” he said, ‘beam- 
ing welcome. “Thought you hadn’t come. 

I’ve had my hands full looking for two 
of you. Wife came in on the same train. 
Pity you didn’t know each others Let me 
introduce vou.” 

Dicky was spluttering delight at having 
met him and impatient to be off again, 
when presently his eyes found the person 
to whom Harding was leading him. 

“Your wife!” he stammered with a most 
awful sinking feeling. It was the Spirit 
Girl who was smiling at him with a most 
impenetrable expression. 

“Sure,” replied Harding, babbling on 
without noticing Dicky’s perturbation; 
“Ruth’s sister. Odd you didn’t meet her ; 
she’s heen East on a visit to Ruth.” 

In the moment it took to cover the dis- 
tance to where she sat, Dicky lived through 
a decade of thought and horrible specu- 
* Jation. What had he better do? Surely 
she would tell everything to Harding. Ruth 
would hear it—somehow that thought 
troubled him now—everybody would hear 
it, and he would become the laughing stock 
of New York. 

Subconsciously he heard Harding’s in- 
troduction, coupled with a joke about be- 
ing a prospective member of the family, 
but he dare not be the first to acknowledge 
it; he could only wait passively for the 
blow to fall. Her voice, clear, self-con- 
tained, and, it seemed to him, significant, 


aroused him. 

“I’m so glad to meet you,” she said with 
a look of the big blue eyes that somehow 
made the cluteh'on his heart relax. “I 
knew who you were immediately—from 
the photographs Ruth showed me. It is 
almost as if I had met you before and for- 
gotten.” 

Dicky stammered something; he never 
could remember what. 

“T was so sorry to learn that your en- 
gagement was to be postponed indefinite- 
ly.” She said it with a significance that 
left no room for him to doubt her mean- 


g. 

“I’m afraid so,” he replied so miser- 
ably that Harding looked at him sympa- 
thetically. “Though, of course, that rests 
entirely with her.” 

“You'll stay with us while you’re in 
town attending to that important busi- 
ness,” said Harding, and then glared 
pointedly at his wife when she did not 
join in the invitation. 

“No,” replied Dicky, with increased as- 
surance. “Thank you just the same. The 
business arranged itself while I* was on 
the way. I’ll borrow that couple of hun- 
dred, though, run over to a hotel for a 
while and catch the first train back to 
New York.” 

‘ “Too bad to find that your long trip was 
in vain,” said Harding shaking hands. 
sorry.” 

‘So am I—really,” echoed his wife. 

Dicky imagined he felt a faint, sig- 
nificant pressure of her fingers as he took 
her hand, but he made no mistake in in- 
terpreting it only as a pledge of secrecy. 


THE TIDE 


BY ALONZO RICE 


The moon rides high, and now the ocean lays 
His hand upon the shore as on a harp; 
The world is whist the while he softly plays 
To her who thrills his heart with passions sharp. 
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MODJESKA’S LIFE IN CALIFORNIA 


BY ARTHUR 


HE MOST notable woman of 
foreign birth who has ever made 
California her permanent home 

was Helena Modrzejewski, or 
Modjeska, as she is known to the whole 
world of English-speaking people. She 
was born on October 12, 1840, being the 
daughter of Michael Opid, who was a 
teacner in one of the High Schools of Cra- 
cow. Poland, and a good musician. In 
1816, Cracow was annexed by Austria, 
and when its inhabitants rose in revolt, 
was bombarded. A bomb struck the Opid’s 
house, tearing away part of the balcony. 
As a child, Helena studied grammar, 
Polish history, and French; and willingly 
attended the serviecs of the church. Her 
taste for dramatic art became apparent 
on the occasion of her first visit at the 
age of seven to the theatre, where she 
evinced the keenest interest in the per- 
formance. She and three elder brothers 
(she was one of a family of ten children) 
were extremely fond of acting, and gave 
a performance at their own home each 
month. In July, 1850, when Jittle Helena 
was ten years of age, Cracow was burned, 
aml Madame Opid lost nearly all she 
possessed. In the autumn of that year, 
Gustave Modrzejewski was introduced to 
Madame Opid and undertook to teach 


German to her children. When Helena 
was twelve vears old, she and a fifteen- 
year-old brother, Adolphe, wrote a trag- 


ely. At fourteen Helena was reading the 
works of Polish poets, and of several Eng- 
lish writers. A little later she was greatly 
impressed by a performance of “Hamlet.” 
In 1860 she married Modrzejewski, who 
was twenty vears her senior, and went to 
live in Bochnia. There, on the occasion 
of several men being killed in a catas- 


trophe in the salt mines, she made her first 
aypearance on the stage in an amateur 
performance for the benefit of their fam- 


ilies and scored a great sticcess. A travel- 
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ing company was formed and made a 
profitable tour. 

{n 1865 she parted from Modrzejewski, 
whom she never saw again. In her pub- 
lished reminiscences she does not explain 
what caused the separation, nor state how 
long her husband survived it. It has been 
asserted that he met his death in a disaster 
at Bochnia. Helena had by him a daugh- 
ter, who died in 1865, and a son named 
Ralph, who afterwards came to the United 
States. In the summer of 1866 she met 
Carol Bozenta Chlapowski, a Polish 
Count, twenty-five years old, who had a 
high reputation as a fearless journalist. 
On account of the difficulty experienced 
by Inglish-speaking people in pronoune- 
ing his name, he was always called Bo- 
zenta in America. On September 12, 1868, 
Helena married him, the union proving 4 
highly congenial and happy one. 

Helena’s rendition of Adrienne in “Ad- 
rienne Lecouvreur” at the Imperial Thea- 
tre in Warsaw, established her reputation 
as an actress, and a life engagement as 
leading woman was offered to Her. Her 
husband’s social position and her own 
ability attracted to their home all the most 
brilliant and intellectual people of Cra- 
cow, among their intimates being Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, the author of “‘With Fire 
and Sword,” and other great novels. When 
Helera’s health failed under the strain of 
hard work and excitement, her husband, 
who had offended the Government by his 
writings, talked of emigration. 

The approaching Exposition suggested 
the idea of a visit to America, and the 
formation of a sort of Brook Farm Col- 
ony was discussed among their friends. 
Five decided to go, and leave of absence 
from the theatre for one year was ob- 
tained. In the spring of 1876 Sienkie- 
wicz and Sypniewski, formerly an officer 
in the ‘urkish and Prussian armies, went 
out to America as the advance guard of 
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the party, the rest following later. Great 
preparations were made, guns, revolvers, 
telescopes, rugs, medicine boxes and many 
other things being bought. In July, the 
Count and Countess Chlapowski landed in 
New York. They visited the Exposition on 
many occasions, and Helena, being invited 
to read a paper before the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Congress, chose as her subject the 
condition of Polish women under the Rus- 
sian and Polish Governments. This bore 
bitter fruit later. 
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home of the little colony of Polish exiles. 
The ranch-house contained two bedrooms, 
a dining-room and a parlor, rather smal! 
and with surroundings terribly common- 
place and discouraging, the only redeem- 
ing feature being the view of the moun- 
tains of the Sierra Madre and the Santa 
Ana range. Two of the colonists camped 
in a barn about a hundred feet away from 
the house, which was too small to hold 
them all. 


Helena found housekeeping for her 


“Arden,” Madame Morzejewska’s (Modjeska) home in Santiago Canyon, Orange 


County, California. 


From New York, Helena and her hus- 


band journeyed by steamer to Panama, 
and thence went on to San Francisco, 
where they saw Edwin Booth in the role 
of Shylock and .Mare Antony. From San 
Francisco they went to Anaheim in Or- 
ange County, Helena describing it as “a 
small town in Southern California in- 
habited mostly by German colonists and 
Spaniards.” Anaheim had been selected 
by Sienkiewicz and his companion as the 


strangely-assorted household rather trou- 
blesome. All its members had ‘different 
tastes, five drinks being wanted at break- 
fast—-tea, coffee, milk, chocolate and wine- 
soup. The colonists set to work ini the 
orchard, but the first day’s unfamiliar 
labor caused some of them to be Jate for 
breakfast next morning. On the third 
day one complained of a lame back, and 
after a week only her husband and son 
went on working. The others labored a 
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little, talked and discussed and quarreled 
a great deal. For recreation they rode on 
horseback. 

One day they made an excursion to San- 
tiago Canyon in the Santa Ana Moun- 
tains, and found there a little dwelling- 
house near which was an arbor covered 
wrth vines and climbing roses. The ar- 
bor contained a sofa, table and chairs, and 
could be used as an outside dining-room or 
perlor. Under a spreading oak was a 
stove and in a cavity of the tree were 
shelves. A few flowers, a palm, an olive 
tree and some rose bushes completed the 
scene. The shanty stood in the middle of 
a sloping mesa covered with wild lilies 
and honeysuckle. In front ran a_ swift 
stream, and all around were oaks: in the 
distance rocks and a_ steep mountain 
named Flores Peak completed the picture. 
A few years later Count Bozenta and his 
wife bought this place and named it“Ar- 
den,” because everything, oaks, brooks, 
palms, snakes, lions (mountain lions or 
pumas), named by Shakespeare ini his de- 
scription of the Forest of Arden in “As 
_You Like It,” was on the spot. 

When the party returned from their 
ride, a letter was found in which Captain 
Pietrowski, a noble Pole, who had lived 
many years in the United States, an- 
nounced his intention of visiting them. 
Accordingly a bed was put in place of the 
sofa in the parlor, and Ralph joined the 
party in the barn. The captain was very 
humorous and full of high spirits. He 
flirted outrageously with Anasia, the Pol- 
ish maid, and manifested a curious combi- 
nation of old-country manners and culture 
with modern American notions. He said 
that he drank milk, but liked to prepare 
it himself, which he did by putting three 
parts of brandy to one of milk. He was 
so heavy that on the first night the bed 
broke under his weight. The captain 


picked himself up from the wreck and 


tried to find his way to the barn, but in 
the darkness he blundered into the stable 
and frightened the horses. The young 
men in the barn, thinking him a robber, 
got up and pointed their guns at him, 
but no harm was done. One afternoon, 
being thirsty, the captain left the party 
and went in search of something to drink. 
Going straight towards the cottage, and 
seeing Anasia, he called out: “Now, my 
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little bird, I will catch you and kiss you.” 
She exclaimed gaily: “Come, Captain, 
kiss me!” 

The gallant officer ran towards her, but 
failed to see the irrigation ditch, over- 
grown with weeds, running between them, 
and fell into the water up to his waist. The 
more he tried to get out the deeper he 
sank. When at last he was helped out, he 
demanded compensation for his discomfit- 
ure in the form of drink. 

After the novelty of farm life had worn 
off, the Polish gentlemen did not care for 
gardening, washing clothes in the creek, 
splitting firewood, and other such work. 
The farming was not successful; fifteen 
thousand dollars had been spent, and 
though the Count was ready to make still 
further expenditures, Helena decided to 
go to San Francisco to study English with 
the view of returning to the stage. She 
found lodgings, and took her first lessons 
from a young man staying in the house. 
Often she heard a woman’s voice, sweet 
and musical, and, on inquiry, learned that 
it belonged to Joanna ‘Tuholsky, who, 
though of Polish parentage, had come to 
the United States at four years of age. An 
arrangement was made for her to teach 
English to Helena, and she came regularly 
to the house at eight in the morning, stay- 
ing till evening. Ralph also learned Eng- 
lish and progressed so well that he wrote 
a farce, which was performed at the house 
of Governor Salomon by himself and the 
Governor’s sons. Helena began to read 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, and went on to 
learn the parts of Juliet and Cleopatra. 
She entertained the ambitious desire to 
become a star in America and England, 
then to return to the theatre at Warsaw 
and win the applause of her own country 
people. During this period she went fre- 
quently to the theatre, seeing Mrs. Drew 
in “School for Scandal ;” E. A. Sothern in 
“Lord Dundreary ;” also Charles Coghlan, 
whom she thought an exquisite actor. Ade- 
laide Neilson in “The Hunchback” won 
Helena’s admiration by her beauty, sin- 
cerity and pathos, seeming not to assume 
her parts, but to live them on the stage. 

In June, Helena thought she was ready 
for her debut at the California Theatre, 
at which Barton’ Hill was stage manager 
and representative of Johni McCullough 
the lessee. When. she applied through her 
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young teacher for a hearing, she was told 
that there was no opening, all the dates 
for the winter being filled. On hearing 
this, her Polish friends advised her to re- 
turni to Warsaw, or to go to New York or 
London. However, Miss Joanna Tuhol- 
sky begged Barton Hill to let Helena re- 
hearse an act of Adrienne Lecouvreur, Jul- 
iet or Cleopatra before him. Hill con- 
sented, but when Helena and her tutor 
went at the appointed time, he said that 
the stage was occupied every morning and 
afternoon. He further advised her to 
give up her “fancy.” Hill thought that 
she was only a stage-struck “society wo- 
man,” and, as Helena had no scrap-book 
of criticisms of her performances at War- 
saw, she could not prove to him that she 
was a tried and experienced actress. On 
the next occasion that Helena visited the 
theatre, Hill sent out word that he was 
too busy to see any one. Helena felt bit- 
terly humiliated, and almost determined 
to return to Poland at once; but Governor 
Salomon secured another appointment 
with Hill, who complimented Helena on 


‘ her good looks, called her “Madame la 


Comtesse,” and told her in a gossipy fash- 
ion about the plays that were to come to 
the California Theatre. But Joana Tu- 
holsky asked him point-blank when he 
would give the promised hearing to 
Madame, and he replied “next Tuesday.” 
When they appeared on Tuesday, the stage 
was occupied by a scenery rehearsal; so 
a lecture hall, with a platform about fif- 
teen feet wide, in the same building, was 
suggested. ‘The hall was dusty and bare, 
with no furniture but a rickety table and 
a shaky chair; but in spite of the unat- 
tractive conditions, Madame prepared to 
begin. Hill took a seat and warned her 
that he would be candid and sincere in his 
criticism. She replied that she expected 
him to be so, but begged him not to inter- 
rupt her. Helena, stirred by the delays 
and refusals, was fired with a strong desire 
to triumph. She lost herself in the part, 
and gave a splendid rendition. At the 
close, as Madame sat panting with the ef- 
fort, Hill came to her with outstretched 
hands and tears of emotion in his eyes. 
When asked if Madame could have a night 
for her debut, Hill replied: “You can have 
a whole week or more.” When John Mc- 
Cullough returned to San Francisco, 
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Madame rehearsed the same parts on the 
stage before him, and others, among them 
Richard Hinton, chief editor of the Even- 
ing Post. At the end of the rehearsal, Mc- 
Cullough, evidently touched, came up to 
her and set August the thirteenth as the 
date of her debut. When he asked her 
name she gave it as “Helena Modrzejew- 
ski.” He said that no English-speaking 
person could pronounce it; she must 
change it. Madame suggested Modgeska, 
but he said that would remind people of 
Madagascar; so she substituted a “j” for 
the “g,” making it Modjeska. McCul- 
lough approved, and by that name she was 
known thereafter in America and Great 
Britain. Modjeska went to see McCul- 
lough in “Othello” and “Virginius,” com- 
ing away from the performance with a 
great admiration for his talent. 

In order to be nearer the theatre, Mod- 
Jeska a few days before August 13th 
moved from her lodgings to the Palace 
Hotel, where she received the sad news 
that her husband, Count Bozenta, had met 
with an accident and would not be able 
to attend the performance. On the event- 
ful night she did not feel at all nervous, 
her joy at being before the footlights again 
crowding out stage fright. Tom Keene 
was Maurice de Saxe, Miss Wilton took 
the part of the Princess, and Harry Ed- 
wards played Michonnet: all were excel- 
lent ; Madame was applauded heartily and 
received many congratulations. She tele- 
graphed to her husband the one word 
“Victory!” The press critics gave her 
long, appreciative notices, and Sienkie- 
wicz wrote a copious letter to his Warsaw 
paper. Next day several theatrical agents 
called, among them being Harry Sargent, 
whose proposal for a starring tour Mod- 
jeska accepted. Sargent made arrange- 
ments for her to appear in New York from 
the middle of December, 1877, to the end 
of January, 1878. McCullough asked her 
to play another week in the California 
Theatre, Miss Rose Eytinge, to whom the 
week helonged, being willing to postpone 
her engagement. McCullough wanted her 
and asked her if she could play Ophelia 
to his Hamlet. Modjeska said that she 
did not think she could render the mad 
scene in English on so short notice, but 
would give it in Polish if the audience 
would stand for that. Modjeska thought 
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the rehearsals in San- Francisco very lax, 
especially as compared with those that she 
took part in later in New York, where the 
star was expected to tell the other actors 
what to do and to instruct them in stage 
business, so as to bring out the star’s 
points in the most effective manner. 
Modjeska’s second week was a financial 
success: her dressing room was thronged 
with people shedding tears, embracing and 
congratulating her. Her husband came up 
to San Francisco from the South, and to- 
gether they enjoyed many parties at the 
houses of Polish friends and the “society 
people” of San Francisco. A Canadian 
named James Ward suggested a _ tour 
through the little towns of California and 
Nevada, as affording excellent practice be- 
fore smaller and less critical audiences 
than she would have to face in New York. 
Sam Davis advised her to “rough it” for 
a time, and promised to make matters easy 
for her on her first appearance in Virginia 
City before the miners. The conclusion 
had been arrived at to sell the ranch; so 
the Count returned to Anaheim, but found 


it hard to dispose of the place, even at a 


loss. But, as he had brought the Polish 
colonists out from their native land, he 
felt it incumbent upon him to send them 
home. At last in 1878 he managed to 
find a buyer for the property, and to send 
the Sypniewski family back to Poland. 
Modjeska added, to her repertoire, 
“Camille,” a play in which she had refused 


to take part at home in Poland, on ac-, 


count of a doubt she felt as to its influ- 
ence on young people. Her friends in 
America overcame her scruples, and she 
chose it for her debut in Virginia City, 
where she was agreeably surprised at the 
manly appearance and good behavior of 
the miners and cowboys who made up the 
greater part of the picturesque audience, 
applauding her acting and shedding tears 
over her fate. During this tour, she 
played “Romeo and Juliet” and “Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur,” the parts of Romeo and 
Maurice de Saxe being taken by Mr. 
Meader, a son of Mrs. Clara Fisher 
Meader. But Modjeska did not make a 
great hit in the mining towns. 

When she returned to San Francisco, 
Barton Hill told her that she could have 
two weeks in October for Camille, Juliet 
and Adrienne. These two weeks proved 


successful. From San Francisco she went 
to New York, and while she was there, 
Sienkiewicz passed through on his way 
home from his voluntary exile in Califor- 
nie. The rough life, manual labor, lack 
of comforts and of congenial society had 
proved hard to bear, and he looked very 
happy at the thought of returning to his 
native land and the friends of his youth. 
After scoring brilliant successes in New 


York and many other American cities, 


Modjeska paid a visit to Cracow in 1879, 
and was received by the audience with the 
greatest enthusiasm when she played Ad- 
rienne in her native tongue. It was now 
Modjeska’s ambition) to play in London 
and to captivate the theatre-goers of the 
land of Shakespeare, as she had delighted 
those of her native country and the United 
States. In January, 1880, Count Bo- 
zenta visited London as an advance agent, 
but was unable to induce the theatrical 
managers to make any engagement with 
his wife, their objection being that they 
had not seen) her work. In February he 
was joined by Modjeska. They made many 
interesting acquaintances, among them 
Hamilton Aide, Alfred (after Lord) 
Tennyson, Dean Stanley, John Everett 
Millais and Tennyson’s sons, Lionel and 
Hallam. .On May Day, Modjeska opened 
in “Heartsease” (La Dame aux Camelias) 
and won instant approbation, being 
praised by Labouchere, Sala, Clement 
Scott and other eminent London critics. 

During 1882-1883, she played for thirty 
weeks in succession in the United States, 
spending the summer of 1883 at her Cali- 
fornian bungalow ini Santiago Canyon. In 
1884 and 1885, Modjeska and her husband 
visited Poland and England. In 1885 
and 1886 she played under Daniel Froh- 
man’s management. The summers were 
spent in California: about every two years 
they went to Europe and stayed for some 
months in Poland. Thus they did not 
go back to England. In 1902 they paid 
a delightful visit to Paderewski at his 
chateau at Morges in Switzerland. Late 
ini the summer of the following year, they 
crossed the Atlantic again and_ settled 
down quietly in their mountain home In 
California—“Arden”—an ideal place for 
rest, of which Madame Modjeska _ stood 
much in need. 

During 1905 they received from Aus 
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tralia a telegram announcing Paderew- 
ski’s arrival in California. Paderewski 
~ and his wife spent several days with Mod- 
jeska and the Count, who found him a de- 
lichtful companion, witty, well-informed 
and fascinating. He was a fine bridge 
player, and scolded Modjeska severely for 
her errors in play; he upbraided her, too, 
for retiring into a wilderness. Not long 
afterwards, Modjeska received a paper 
simned by many well-known New York 
people, offering her a public testimonial 
in recognition: of her services to the stage, 
and in appreciation of her genius. This 
performance took place at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York on May 2, 
1905. An accident prevented Paderewski 
from being present, but many other lead- 
ing artists appeared. ‘This, her farewell 
performance in New York, was almost 
twenty-eight years after her first appear- 
ance in that city. 

By the advice of Frohman she made a 
farewell tour through the United States; 
it was prolonged to two years, ending in 
April, 1907. In the autumn’ of 1906, Ar- 
den. on which more than $100,000 had 
heen spent, was sold to a country club for 
$35,000. In 1907, Modjeska left the stage 
permanently. She and her husband, wish- 
ing fer the more invigorating atmosphere 
of the sea, decided to move to Newport in 
Orange County, where they built a house 
at Balboa Beach. 


But Modjeska did not enjoy her well- 
earned repose very long, for in February, 
1909, she was taken ill, and after two 
months died, those present at her bedside 
berg her husband, Count Bozenta, her 
son Ralph and his wife, and Dr. J. C. 
Boyd, the physician. The body was em- 
balmed and taken to Cracow, where the 
Russian Government made no objections 
to its being interred with distinguished 
ceremony, though many years previously 
Count Bozenta’s frank newspaper articles 
and Modjeska’s address delivered before 
the Women’s Auxiliary Congress at the 
Exposition had given great offense to the 
authorities. 

Tt is satisfactory to know that, though 
Madame Modjeska’s fortune was consid- 
erably diminished before her death, it 
amounted to a substantial and comfortable 
sum. During her brilliant career, she is 
reputed to have earned about a million 
dollars; but she was always a generous 
woman, spending $100,000 in the endow- 
ment of a Girls’ Industrial School in Cra- 
cow and constantly relieving the suffering 
or want of her relatives and friends. At 
the time of her death she possessed about 
$120,000, invested in such a manner as to 
produce a good income, and about $20,- 
000 worth of jewels and personal belong- 
ings. Not only was she an actress of high 
distinction and ability, but a woman of 
heart and great charm. 
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BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Where cherry blossoms soothe the curse of man 
With dreams adeep in chastening tenderness, 
’Twas fashioned of heart-hidden prayers to bless 

Some dainty girl in far-away Japan. 

An ivory world, with carven caravan 
Of racing steeds upon it, the caress 
Of Art on every sta!lion—who can guess 

What fate befell the patient artisan? 

With careless hand yor plucked it from the past, 
To tease me with a trinket—it has brought 

All joys of wish and will the better part; 

Not all, for thirsting still, I crave the last, 

As one who dreams a feast but tastes it not— 
The sovereign inter-sweetness of your heart! 
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great deal of attention amongst 

Protestants as well as Catholics. 
What will Protestantism say to this? was 
the query. We have heard but one Protest- 
ant response, and that, properly enough, 
from the pen of the best and most widely 
known Protestant minister in the world— 
Pastor Russell of Brooklyn ‘Tabernacle, 
New York. We place his reply iunmedi- 
ately following Cardinal Gibbons’ presen- 
tation, assured that it will be interesting tu 
our Protestant, as well as our Catholic, 
readers: 


4 ARDINAL GIBBONS’ sermon, 
( widely published, attracted a 


Pastor Russell Congratulates the Cardinal. 


It falls to my lot to respond to Cardinal 
Gibbons’ sermon on “A Plea for United 
Christendom,” in which he urges very 


forcefully that there is but one Church, ' 


and that, therefore, all Protestants should 
abandon their sectarian attitude and join 
the Roman Catholic Church. The reply 
falls to my lot, because, although I stand 
free and independent of all Protestant 
sects and parties, my brethren of the min- 
istry in various denominations of Protest- 
antism would find it rather awkward and 
difficult to acknowledge that there is but 
one true Church, and, in the same breath 
to acknowledge that their denomination. is 
no more that one church than is any other 
sect. 

I am very pleased with Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ kindly moderation in the handling of 
the subject. 
with the terrible times of: the past, when 
Roman Catholics on the one hand and 
various Protestant sects on the _ other, 
waged an indirect and internecine strife 
to the death in the name of God and of 
our Redeemer and of righteousness. Sure- 
ly what all intelligent people need is to 
abandon foolish prejudices, hypocrisies 
and superstitions of the past, and to come 
together as true followers of the Nazarene. 


It contrasts very forcibly 


PASTOR RUSSELL’S REPLY TO CARDINAL 
GIBBONS’ 


SERMON 


_ Everything which points in this direction 


is to be appreciated, whether coming from 
the lips of Cardinal Gibbons or from 
others. Surely we should all desire the 
Truth, and desiring it, should seek it in 
God’s Word, of which the Master said, 


“Thy word is Truth.” 


Agrees with Cardinal Gibbons. 


I am pleased to say that I agree most 
heartily with Cardinal Gibbons’ presenta- 
tion in almost every particular. Unques- 
tionably sectarianism is wholly out of ac- 
cord with the teachings of the Scriptures. 
Assuredly St. Paul rebuked the Corin- 
thian brethren because they presented a 
divided front, saying, I am of Paul; I 
am of Apollos; I am of Peter, etc. St. 
Paul’s reply to this was that it was proof 
of carnality, of fleshly minds and proof of 
an unspiritual state. All Christians are 
coming to realize this—Catholic and Pro- 
testant—-although it is but a few years 
since some claimed that sectarianism was 
a positive advantage; that it led to a 
greater zeal and energy in the Divine ser- 
vice than if all were agreed. All who are 
conversant with history understand what 
I mean when I say that God has been 
pleased to permit an illustration of—first, 
a united Christendom, and, secondly, a 
divided Christendom. For long centuries 
there was practically but the one Church 
in Europe, the Roman Catholic. The re- 
sults were surely not all that could have 
been. desired. That unity of Church 
brought neither secular nor religious edu- 
cation, nof did it bring to the world the 
Millennium promised as the great desir- 
eratum of humanity. Rather in that long 
period we see that ignorance and superstl- 
tion held the reins. During the last few 
centuries we have had the opportunity of 
testing the division of Christendom into 
various sects and parties. While the re- 
sults are not satisfactory, while the con- 
dition is not what God’s Word prompts us 
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to desire and expect, this divided condi- 
tion has certainly tended toward greater 
freedom of thought, greater liberty from 
ignorance and superstition. 

~ So, then, when we think of the Church, 
both Catholics and Protestants agree that 
we should not desire such a unity as pre- 
vailed during the period in history known 
as “the dark ages.” The unity we seek 
and pray for is a knowledge—enlight- 
ened and more sanctified unity, which will 
not require to be maintained through the 
arm of civilized power, and the rack and 
thumb-screw and stake. Our prayers and 
desires should go up for the kind of lib- 
erty mentioned in the Bible—“the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free”—“the lib- 
erty of the sons of God.” 


The Perplexing Question. 


So, then, dissatisfied with the sectarian 
divisions, and strife, and equally dissatis- 
fied with the compulsory union of the 
past, and, convinced, nevertheless, that 
the Bible teaches the unity of the 
Church, we ask: How may this  scrip- 
tural unity be attained—the unity of 
the Spirit in the bonds of peace and 
love. which maintains its own liberty 
and grants the same to others? Where 
shall we find; How shall we obtain; by 
what process shall we accomplish this 
unity? We agree with the Cardinal that 
our Lord speaks of himself in the Scrip- 
tures as the one Shepherd of the one flock 
of this Age and the Supervisor. of the one 
fold. We agree that there is but the one 
Church, for whom the Master prayed dur- 
ing his dying hour—“That they all may 
be one in us.” We agree also that the 
Apostle speaks of the one Church, liken- 
ing it to a human body, over which there 
is the one Head, and of which all are mem- 
bers. We agree that there are not many 
bodies, but one; not many heads, but One. 
We agree, also, that there is but the one 
true Vine of the Father’s right hand 
planting, and that this refers to Christ, 
the parent stock, and to his true members, 
the branches. We agree, also, that as 
there is only one Lord, so there is but one 
faith, and, additionally, that there is but 
one baptism. 

Agreeing with all these Scriptural pre- 
mises laid down by Cardinal Gibbons, we 
must, nevertheless, dispute his conclusion, 
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that this one Church witict Christ declared 
he would build upon the rock of Truth, 
und which would grow to a glorious tem- 
ple composed of living stones, of which 
St. Peter was one, is the Roman Church, 
just as we disagree with our Baptist 
friends when they tell us that the Baptist 
Church is the one Church. Equally we dis- 
agree with our Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist, Lutheran and Congregational sys- 
tems when they each protest that they fill 
these requirements—that they are the one 
Church. Our contention is that every one 
who turns his back upon sia: who accepts 
of Jesus as his Redeemer and Savior, and 
who approaches the Father .n full conse- 
eration through Jesus, and who receives 
the beginning of the holy spirit of God— 
all such are the brethren of Jesus and sons 
of God whether they join the Roman Cath- 
olic, the Congregational, the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian or other human sys- 
tems. Our contention is that none of these 
human systems, Catholic or Protestant, is 
recognized by the Bible—none of them is 
recognized of God. They are all human in- 
stitutions—originated by men and main- 
tained by men—sometimes good men and 
sometimes bad men have had to do with 
their organization and its maintenance. 
Indeed, we hold that such a reformed, 


consecrated believer is equally a child of 


God in whatever denomination he may be, 
or if he be outside of all denominational 
walls or creeds. It is our contention that 
the various creeds of Christendom have 
been so many stumbling blocks and hin- 
drances to honest souls who sought their 
God and the light of his Word. True, 
they may have assisted in some particulars, 
as well as they may have done injury in 
other respects. 1 the same, none of 
these institutions has Divine authority. 
None of them is sanctioned by the Word of 
God, the Bible. They are one and all built 
upon false assumptions. 


Which is the True Church? 


According to the Bible we-may all find 
the answer we are seeking—an explana- 
tion of what and where is the true Church. 
In the Scriptures it is described as “the 
Church of the Firstborns, whose names are 
written in Heaven.” (Heb. 12:23.) Will 
our Protestant friends claim that their 
Church roll corresponds to that written in 
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Heaven in the Lamb’s Book of Life? 
Would Christian friends of any denomina- 
tion dare to make such a claim? Most 
assuredly, No. We all realize that at very 
most the various sects and parties of 
Christendom are composed of wheat and 
tares, and that. so far as human judgment 
can discern, the tares are vastly in the 
majority. 

The Scriptures declare that the Lord 
knoweth them that are His! The inti- 
mation is that no one but the Lord cer- 
tainly, truly, knows which are the true 
sheep and which are the goats in sheep’s 
clothing. We are exhorted not to judge 
one another. “Condemn not that ye be 
not condemned.” Each heart is Scriptur- 
ally exhorted to have its own fellowship 
with God, not through synods or presby- 
teries, not through priests or popes. Every 
branch is to be vitally united to the Vine; 
every Christian, every member of the true 
church, is to be vitally united to Christ. In 
that very parable our Lord declares that 
every branch in him that bears not fruit- 
age of the Spirit in love, the Father will 
cut off in membership. ‘Thus from the 
standpoint of Divine wisdom and know- 
ledge, the Church of Christ in the earth is 
composed only of saints—only of ‘ those 
who have fled away from sin, who by faith 
have laid hold upon the Redeemer and who 
have consecrated their lives unto death in 
the Divine service—and of these only such 
as main‘ain this standing and bring forth 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

So, then, without attempting a personal 
identification of the branches of the Vine, 
we may surely know that they are very 
few. We may surely know that the nomi- 


na! membership of the various sects con- 


tain. comparatively few of these saintly 
ones, who alone have Divine recognition 
as being “the Church of the Firstborns 
whose names are written in heaven”—fruit 
bearing branches in the true Vine—living 
stones in the temple of God imbued with 
the Holy Spirit—active members in the 
Spirit-begotten Body of Christ. 

‘To this conclusion the words of Scrip- 
ture agree, assuring us that “strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth 


unto life, and few there be that go in 


thereat.” They assure us again that these 
favored few number not many great, not 


; , many rich or learned, but chiefly the poor 
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of this world, rich in faith, heirs of the 
Kingdom. They assure us that this King- 
dom class must all be footstep followers of 
Jesus; as he said,’ “If any one would be 
my disciple, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me, that where [ 
am, there shall my disciple be.” And again 
He said, “Fear not, little flock, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the. 
Kingdom.” 


Christian Union Never Lost. 


From this standpoint we perceive that 
the great masses, Catholic and Protestant, 
are not, and never were, the Church of 
Christ—they deceived themselves. They 
have been children of this world, not spirit 
begotten New Creatures in Christ; they 
have not been living stones in the temple, 
not branches of the true Vine, not mem- 
bers of the “little flock.” They have been 
worldly people with religious sentiments 
and good desires who misunderstood that 
great teaching of the Bible—that only the 
sanctified are in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints. What has been done by these large 
numbers of well-meaning but mistaken 
people in the way of organizing churches, 
lodges, banks, ete., had nothing whatever 
to do with the great organization which 
God effected eighteen centuries ago, and 
which has persisted as a unit in the world 
ever since. 

The true Church has never been divided, 
because each member of it is united with 
the Lord, the Head, and, through Him, 
united to every other “member of his 
Body, which is the Church,” the “little 
flock.” In this one Church, there has al- 
ways been maintained one Lord Jesus, one 
faith, His Word of promise, one baptism— 
the baptism of consecration into His death 
—to suffer with Him that, by and bye, we 
may reign with him. 


The Hidden Mystery. 


Does some one say, Where is the history 
of this-Church? We answer, in the lan- 
guage of the Apostles, that “the world 
knoweth us not, even as it knew Him. rot.” 
The world of Jesus’ day were the professed 
religionists; yet they knew not the great 
religious Teacher and Redeemer whom (od 
had sent, and they crucified Him. Simi- 
larly all the way down, the great religious 
teachers of the various systems have not 
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known, have not recognized the “members 
of the Body of Christ” a bit more than 
the Jews recognized the Head of that 
Body. 

This is the very point which St. Paul 
emphasized. He declares that the fact, 
as well as the philosophy, of the Church 
being members of Christ is to the world— 
both the religious and the irreligious world 
— a hidden mystery; it is outside of their 
philosophy, their theory, their understand- 
ing. Hence it is that the most saintly 
characters, both in Catholicism and Pro- 
testanism, have been martyrs, as Jesus 
was, as St. Stephen was, as all the Apostles 
were, and all the faithful during the inter- 
mediate centuries were, and as some may 
yet be if an outward union be effected 
such as once prevailed—in the “Dark 
Ages.” 


Counterfeiting the True Church. 


If now we declare that, to a certaim ex- 
tent, the true Church has been counter- 
feited, both by Catholics and Protestants, 
let no one take offense and suppose that 
we are wishing to speak unkindly. We do 
not charge that these counterfeits of the 
true Church were made knowingly or in- 
tentionally, but merely that the Church, 
coming under the control of brilliant 
minds not spirit-begotten, not heaven-en- 
lightened, misread the Word of God, mis- 
interpreted it, and followed their misinter- 
pretations, 

Notice, for instance, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The average Roman Catholic 
(oes not know that he is not a member of 
the Church. But Cardinal Gibbons will 
not deny it, nor will any of the ecclesi- 
astics. Their teaching, most explicitly, is 
that the Church is composed of the Pope 
an the other religious instructors, and 
that the common people are not members 
of the Church, but, as they style them, 
“children of the Church.” 

Thus, the Catholie Church appropriates 


to itself the words of Jesus respecting the. 


“little flock,” ete.; they apply those Serip- 


tures to the clergy, and not to the congre- 
gation. This is the secret of Papacy’s 
vreat mistake. In their ecclesiastical sys- 
tem: they have a counterfeit of the true 


Church, And because the Scriptures de- 


clare that the Lord’s faithful “little flock,” 
“the Chureh of the living 


whose 


God 
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names are written in Heaven,” will re- 
main with Christ, therefore Papacy claims, 
on the strength of that promise, the right 
to reign with imperial power and Heavenly 
authority over its kingdoms of earth. And 
it has been Papacy’s endeavor to carry out 
this erroneous reasoning, and to make good 
its counterfeit of the true Church and her 
work, that has led to so many grievous 
difficulties, persecutions, wars, turmoils. 


The True Reign of the Saints. 


[f Papacy has the counterfeit of the true - 
- Church and the counterfeit of the true 


reign, what does the Bible teach respecting 
the genuine? This: That the faithfulness 
of the unknown, disesteemed, rejected of 
men, saintly followers in Jesus’ footsteps, 
constitutes their schooling, testing, prepar- 
ation for a share in the Kingdom with 
Christ their Lord. When the full number 
of the elect Church, predestinated of the 
Father, shall have been thus gathered out 
of the world and finally glorified—then the 
Kingdom to which they are heirs will be 
established, and they shall be joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ their Lord, King of 
kings and Lord of lords. His Kingdom 
wil! rule-the world, not by guns or swords, 
not by cacks or burning at the stake and 
inquisitionary torments, but by heavenly 
power, which then will have full control of 
earth’s affairs. 


Children of the Church. 


What our Catholic friends have is mere- 
ly a foreshadowing—or, shall I use the 
harsher word counterfeit—of the Truth 
respecting the Church as a mother and 
certain children. The Scriptures teach 
that, in the new order of things, when 
Christ shall take to himself his great power 
and institute his Millennial Kingdom for 
the blessing ard uplifting of mankind, he 
will have a Bride—the Church—“The 
Bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” (Rev. 21:9.) 
And the Scriptures further represent that 
the glorified Jesus, who is the heavenly 
Bridegroom, and the glorified Church, who 
is the heavenly Bride, will, figuratively, 
beget children. That is to say, all through 
the thousand years of the reign of right- 
eousness the glorified Jesus will be the 
everlasting Father, or Giver of everlasting 
life, on the earthly plane to Adam, and all 
of his children who will accept it on the 
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terms of the Kingdom. Then the Church 


will be the mother or nourisher and care- 
taker of all mankind to uplift them, in- 
struct them, develop them, in the ways of 
righteousness—to bring as many as will 
prove willing up to the full perfection of 


Are There Protestant Counterfeits? 


Although Protestants repudiate the 
Roman Catholic idea that the clergy alone 
constitute the Church, and that the people 
are the children of the Church, neverthe- 


C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


human nature and life everlasting. All 
refusing this uplift and rejecting the grace 
of God will be destroyed in the Second 
Death. St. Peter tells us that their de- 
struction will be similar to that of the 
brute beast that perisheth.—2 Pet. 2:12. 


less in. many denominations we see this in- 
sidious crror in a slightly different form. 
This is notably true of the Episcopal 
Church, which puts everything in the way 
of government into the hands of the 
clergy and treats the laity, to a consider- 
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~ able degree, as though they were children 
unable to comprehend spiritual things. 
The Methodist-Episcopal Church follows 
closely in the same line of procedure. The 
Presbyterian and Lutheran systems also 
quite particularly differentiate the clergy 
from the laity, even though the laity be 
given some apparent recognition in the 
ecclesiastical boards. ‘This is done usu- 
ally for a reward or for the purpose of 
securing financial or legal advice. But the 
laity is not supposed to have an equal 
standing with the clergy in respect to spir- 
itual things. 

Congregationalists and Baptists and 
Disciples most nearly recognize an equality 
between the clergy and laity and that the 
entire Church of God, whoever they may 
be, are a Royal Priesthood. Yet even with 
these congregational bodies there is an at- 
tempt made to separate between clergy and 
laity, and to hold all the spiritual power 
and authority in the hands of the clergy. 
This is done along financial lines in- the 
Congregational Church through the  so- 
called Congregational Union. In_ the 
Baptist Church the ministers combine in 
what is known as a Baptist Ministers’ As- 
sociation, which holds the reins over the 
people as parents over children, and tells 
them whom they may call for a Pastor and 
whora not—whom they are willing to or- 
dain as their Pastor and whom they will 
refuse. Thus the same spirit is manifested 
in all these earthly systems, and by it they 
are all distinctly differentiated from the 
true Church and her Scriptural regulations 
which declare, All ye are brethren—and 
One is your Master, even Christ, and One 
is your Pope, or Father, even God. 

So, then, we ask Cardinal Gibbons to 
consider with us the Scriptural teaching 
which we have presented, namely, that the 
Royal Priesthood is composed exclusively 
of saints, regardless of whether they be- 
long to their clergy or laity, or are to be 
found elsewhere. “The Lord knoweth them 
that are His.” We ask the Cardinal to 


consider that this one Church is indivis- 
‘ble: that the Heavenly Father is the hus- 
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bandman of this true Vine; that he does 
not suffer any to remain as branches, mem- 
bers, of the true Church unless they bring 
forth the true fruit of the Vine. We ask 
the Cardinal to consider the Scriptural 
teaching that this saintly class, already 
vitally united with Jesus, are now the es- 
poused virgin class mentioned by St. Paul 
(2. Cor. 11:3), and that they are waiting 
for the completion of their number when 
the Heavenly Bridegroom, at his Second 
Coming, will receive them to himself in 
glory. By the power of the First Resur- 
rection they will be changed in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, and be with 
their Lord, and like Him. Then, as the 
Scriptures declare, will come the marriage 
of the Lamb, “for his Wife hath made 
herself ready.” And shortly after that 
will come the Millennial Kingdom and the 
times of regeneration mentioned by our 
Lord, when his faithful will sit with him 
in the Throne and the regeneration of 
Adam’s race, the giving to them of new 
life from the Life-Giver, will begim. 

As for the great and prosperous human 
institutions which are more or less dupli- 
cating the Lord’s Kingdom all over the 
world, these also, in the Scriptures, are 
called vines—the vine of the earth, in con- 
trast with the Vine of the Heavenly 
Father’s right-hand planting. It is not 
for us to determine how much good and 
how much harm these earthly churches, 
vines of the earth, have accomplished. 
That the Lord will declare in his own sea- 
son, but he tells us that the grapes borne 
by these vines—anger, malice, hatred, 
envy, strife, evil-speaking, ete.—will over- 
flow the wine-press of the wrath of God 
in the near future, and bring upon the 
world that great time of trouble, which 
all may see upon the horizon and which 
the Lord declares will be such a time of 
trouble as the world has never before 
known. (Daniel, 12:1; Matt. 24:21.) So, 
then, in some respects, we agree with Car- 
dina] Gibbons’ discourse, and, in other re- 
spects, we have a certain, view of the situa- 
tion, as just related. 
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ODORS AND THE SOUL OF MAN 


BY RUTH EVERETT 


ROM THE DUST of the earth to 
the soul of man there is no abso- 
lutely odorless thing in the uni- 
verse. Who has not noticed the 

glad, fresh smell of the dry dust when wet 
with rain? The odor is not due to the 
rainwater, for distilled water, sprinkled 
on the parched earth, will give forth the 
same smell. | 

Around each person, as around all kinds 
of animals, there circles an individual 
odor. This odor, ordinarily not to any 
marked degree recognized, is, nevertheless, 
most apparent to certain people who have 
an abnormally acute sense of smell. The 
individual odor of a person. is a manifest 
of the soul of that person: for the odor is 
an infinitessimal section of the soul, con- 
taminated by incarnation, forced by its 
contact to have an odor. 

Many suppose that an odor is carried 
along on the wings of the wind: that it is 
wafted by the gentle summer zephyrs; is 
moved by the rippling waves of atmos- 
phere in the room. Although air in mo- 
tion has its effect, the odor, nevertheless, 
whirls itself along through space by its 
own propulsion. Liegeois, who has made 
a profound study of a great many odifer- 
ous substances, which he submitted to in- 
numerable tests, has thus ascertained that 
almost all of them perform various mo- 
tions of circulation and displacement on 
the surface of the water, resembling those 
noted in camphor: which any investigator 
can see by putting a single drop of cam- 
phor on the surface of some water. Lie- 
geois called the substance thus seen in 
motion, “the odorous molecules.” 

While there is no such a thing as an ab- 
solutely odorous substance, those who, com- 
paratively speaking, have no smell, not 
alone smell the best, but they are the best: 
they are nearer the Divine Perfection. For 
the student of the psychology of odors, 
there is a Wonderland exceeding in inter- 


est anything the pen of the imaginative 
writer has ever touched. Therein lies the 
coming great detective story, and legions 
of the type psychological: for there is a 
new, untrodden field: a virgin forest, with 
profound depths. Define the term, “the 
psychology of odors,” as the science of the 
soul of odors, and you get at once on a 
platform for thought operations in a king- 
dom which the mole-blind devotees of de- 
monstrable facts will concede to the “vis- 
ionary dreamer,” with a complacent shrug 
of the shoulders, by which he means to 
say: bandy words with a madman.?” 

Now, go a step farther and say the odor 
1s the soul, and you will be in a position 
in which you can see why every family, 
every city and every race on earth has its 
own odor. Generation after generation 
lives im the same climatic conditions. They 
nourish their bodies upon the same food- 
stuffs. ‘The Nazarene said: “What com- 
eth out of the mouth defileth the man.” 
It is none the less true that what goes into 
the mouth contributes most towards form- 
ing the character of the individual and 
the nation. Tell the one deep-learned in 
the psychology of odors what a man eats 
and drinks, and how much of them, and he 
will tell you exactly what the man is. As 
the odor of the person is, so is his soul: 
for the individual odor is the self-evident 
manifestation of those chains of incarna- 
tion that bind, the soul to earth, and con- 
taminate that Odorless Godliness whence 
man’s soul originates. They who eat to 
the flesh and its lusts, odorize their souls 
just as a mud-bespattered window, de- 
tracting from the pure light of the sun, 
casts a grey gleom over everything within 
its radius. 

By way of illustration, say that A is a 
normal young man: he is of good family 
and is peacefully pursuing his chosen vo- 
cation. B is a young woman of the same 
class. They meet, and are at once fired 
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by ( Cupid’s flames. The individual odor 
of beth the young man and the young wo- 
man will undergo a marked change; but, 
not at this stage does it take on the smell, 
which, for the “sake of using comprehensi- 
ble language, may be called “the odor of 
sin.” There is a deadly family feud; such 
as has, in the South of our own 
country, sometimes exterminated two en- 
tire families. Friends and relatives mix 
up in the fray; the young are constrained 
to intrigue, to lies, to deceptions that they 


a one 


may meet, 
the hearts of each of the lovers; and the 
clans on either side are in no way behind 
the young sweethearts in the matter of 
turbulent passions. If these angry people 
were confined for any length of time; in 
rooms where they could’ see but not kill 
one another: one with no gift whatever in 
the line of keen olfactory nerves would de- 
tect the well known “prison smell,” which 
is nothing more nor less than the com- 
mingled odors of souls stained with sin. 
The God-given souls, which should be 
well-nigh odorless, have taken on_ the 
stench of the varied lusts of the flesh to 
which they have surrendered. 

Be well assured there is something more 
than metaphor in such sayings as “The 
gracious odor of sanctity and holiness.” 
These expressions have come to be stock 
phrases in our language because of the fact 
that Virtue has a “pleasant odor and Vice 
a vile smell. Consequently this truth has 
literally foreed itself upon the unthinking 
masses who believe without knowing why 
thev believe. 

Many ancient historians give consider- 
able space to the pleasant odor the godly 
carry about with them. So strong was the 
delightful odor of the lemon upon the per- 
son of Saint Madeline of Brazzi, while she 
was alive, that the scent remained upon 
her for a long time after she was dead. 
Saints Etienne de Muret, Philip of Neri, 


Paternien, Omer, Francis, Olympia, 
Jeanne de Matel, all smelled of lemon 
while alive. Saint Trevere carried the 
odor of the rose, of lilies and incense. 
Saint Rose smelled like the Queen of 


Flowers, for which she was named; Saint 
Vajeton exuded the perfume of the orange ; 
“int Catherine of violets; Saint Theresa 
of jasmine and orris; Saint Lydwine of 
Cinnamon. 


If pushed too far, murder is in. 
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Tarry a moment to look these sayings 
over: ““Green with jealousy.” Chemical 
and other mixtures which dye green are 
almost invariably poisonous. Many a per- 
son has fallen dangerously ill by sleeping 
in a close-shut room covered with green 
paper. Gamberini mentions a young man 
who, in the throes of “green” jealousy and 
blighted love, had a fetid, nauseating 
odor which no water could wash away. 
“Red with love.” God’s undying love was 
figured by the bush which burned but 
did not consume. “White as an angel.” 
In up-to-date dairies, where scrupulous 
cleanliness means that the good bacillus, 
whose June-butter smell is his guarantee 
of acceptability, will come and stay, every 
one must be arrayed in spotless white. 
Many of the hospital nurses also wear 
white: and St. Agnes, the martyred virgin 
whose body God ‘would not let the flames 
touch, wore nothing but white, and no 
jewels. 

And “the prison smell?” Not alone is 
there a prison smell, but every violator of 
God’s Commandments has his own indi- 
vidual, criminal odor: to which statement 
all works on demonology subscribe. But 
you may be referred to an author who 
touches more nearly our every-day life. 
Vidoeq, the celebrated French detective, 
declares that every separate branch of the 
criminal profession has its odor. He says: 
“Put me in a crowd of one thousand, and 
by the sense of smell alone I will single 
out the violators of the moral law.” George 
Eckond, the author of “Communions” and 
“Cycle Patibulaire,” says: “One can rec- 
ognize with perfect ease the smell of the 
goose on that type of criminal known as 
the vagabond, the man who hides under 
bridges, the petty sneak-thief and jail- 
bird, the incorrigible rogue.” 

Since the days of Juvenal, the world has 
recognized the rank, revolting odor of the 
cyprian. Saint Joseph said to the thief: 
“My friend, vou smell very bad: You are 
a thief.” There is not a particle of doubt 
that those sensitive olfactory nerves which 
are able to make discrimination of odors 
of the type criminal, would be able to sin- 
gle out and label malefactors of every de- 
scription. To such a “ “Sensitive,” the 
crafty politician, who wears a_ perennial 
smile, keeping one hand busy stroking his 
intended victim down the back, while in 
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the other he holds a knife with which to 
make his requests, would be easily recog- 
nized by the sense of smell alone. To this 
same specialist in detecting criminal odors 
pecple who are slaves to bestialities would 
carry about them their typifying odor. The 
crimina! smell of the pickpocket would not 
be that of the highwayman; which, in its 
turn, would be distinct from the smell of 
the poisoner. Again, to the one with a 
keen sense of smell for criminals, the 
habitual liar would have his own odor; and 
so on through the entire category. 

It may seem to the reader that-a theo- 
rem most difficult, if not impossible, to 
demonstrate, has been given. Bide a wee. 

Few people like to be considered either 
liars or freaks. Consequently, many gifts 
of an unusual character are not spoken of 
freely by those who possess them. As, in 
this article, mention will be made of other 
people, both living and dead, who have an 
abnormally acute sense of smell, I will be- 
gin. with myself. 

I have heard my old negro “mammy” 
say that before I was six months old I was 
‘noticed to smell of everything I got in 
my hand. Most babies put things in their 
mouths, doubtless to test their usefulness 
by the sense of taste. I put them to my 
nose, to test by what was at once the 
strongest and keenest of my senses. Later 
on, when I was brought to the family din- 
ing table, I did the same thing: I smelled 
of my food—of everything, in fact. My 
nurse finally made me ashamed of the 
habit by saying: 

“Look at the fine little lady, who puts 
on such grand airs! But she smells of 
everything she comes near, just like a 
mongrel on the street.” 

I took notice of the stray dogs on the 
streets, and “mammy” was right; they did 
smell of everything. So I broke myself of 
the habit; but my olfactory nerves became 


more and more acute as I developed into : 


womanhood. In my confiding childhood 
I frequently spoke of what I could smell; 
but aside from my father, whose petted, 
idolized child I always was, no one believed 
me. The polite said: “I had a vivid im- 
aginaticn.” Others, of that class that 
“calls a spade a spade,” without apology, 
without testing the truth of my claim in 
any way, without the slightest fear of 
wounding my feelings, said I “was an ac- 
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complished little liar.” I was never a 
erying child; but I slipped my little hand 
into that of my father, who said, as we 
walked away: 
“They do not understand, daughter. | 
would not speak of it any more, if I were 
in your place.” 
For more than twenty years I never 
again mentioned my phenomenal gift. Al- 
though once, in boarding school, I gave 
an exhibition of my powers, in the line of 
smelling things. All the other girls 
thought it a trick; but they were all far 
too egotistical to ask me how it was done. 


As I grew older, I read and studied every- 


thing [ could find on the subject of odors. 
You would be astonished to learn how lit- 
tle there is in any library which is open 
to the general public. I am sure you 
could comfortably carry home, in your 
arms, all there is in the great Astor or 
Lenox Reference Libraries of New York 
City. And even in the Medical Library 
there is probably less om the subject of 
odors than upon any other theme which 
might, reasonably, be supposed to interest 
the scientist. 

However, from my researches, I have 
found out that an abnormally acute sense 
of smell is by no means as rare as most 
people think. Still, I have met but one 
person. who, in the matter of distinguish- 
ing individual odors, is my superior. 

Writers on the mental] faculties will tell 
you about Memory. In the abstract, there 
is no such thing as Memory. One remem- 
bers names, another faces, another cou- 
ples the name and face with some specific 
time or incident. Another remembers 
dates, another sound combinations. This 
last was most wonderfully lilustrated in 
“Blind Tom,” who was almost a complete 
idiot except for his faculty of remembering 
and reproducing sounds. He repeate’— 
parrot-like—the speeches of. introduction 
made by his managers; as also the most 
difficult compositions, or piano recitals, 
which he had heard once only. (thers 
remember by association. A celebrated 
photographer once told me he had little or 
no memory for the faces of people he met 
socially. But let a person once pose for 
him before his camera, and, thereafter. 
complete indeed would be the disguise 
which he could not penetrate. 

Not alone do I know that many people 
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have an abnormally acute sense of smell, 
hut L also know that in this, as in the case 
of Memory, most of those with a keen 
sense of smell are Specialists. 

To one, the odor of death comes when 
others perceive nothing; another will de- 
tect the criminal by his odor; another 
can. by the sense of smell alone, pronounce 
upon the sanity or insanity of one brought 
before him: another, blindfolded, will tell 
the age, race and sex of a person: and this 
hy the sense of smell alone. Another will 
set the scent of an animal, miles distant, 
and know what kind of an animal it is. 
One Specialist, a woman, predicts storms, 
several days in advance, by the sulphurous 
odor which comes to her nostrils on the 
air. Another, an American deaf-mute 
girl, who collects medicinal herbs and 
plants for a living, does so purely by her, 
sense of smell.. At this place it may be 
well to mention that nearly all of those 
who are deaf, mute and blind have a regu- 
lar blood-hound sense of smell. 

[ know also that the inferior races, such 
as Indians and negroes, are famous in 
this respect. I have often wondered if it 
is to my great-grandmother—several times 
removed—the Princess Pocahontas, that 
I owe my acute sense of smell. 

On the other hand, there are people who, 
like the color-blind, smell but few things. 
A celebrated author tells of a priest who 
conld smell only manure and decayed cab- 
bage: of a woman to whom vanilla had 
no smell; and a girl for whom the fra- 
grant mignonette was absolutely ‘odorless. 
There is such a thing as an octave of 
smells; there are gamuts of odors; there 
are olfactory harmonies; and, alas! there 
are olfactory discords. 

You will hear people talk of their keen 
taste: while in point of fact it is their 
sense of smell they are praising; for there 
are but four primitive and radical tastes: 
sweet, sour, salt and bitter. That which 
most people call taste is, in reality, a 
compound of smell, of taste, of tempera- 
ture. and of touch: which four sensations 
take rank in gastronomic importance in 
the order in which they are named. Bereft 
of your sense of smell, extept for a slight 
sweet, von might as well chew sawdust as 


cinnamon. With smell, you say the fra- 
grant hark has a strong, pungent, aromatic 
taste, 


Now, as a Specialist of a keen sense of 
smell, I distinguish and remember indi- 
vidual odors, and in them I cannot be de- 
ceived. ‘To others, who, like myself, are 
Specialists in the line of detecting indi- 
vidual odors, the person smelled frequently 
calls to mind some material thing, such 
as apples, lemons, celery, dead leaves; or 
perhaps some kind of perfume. Not to me. 
There are few flowers the perfumes of 
which I can stand without nausea: for 
this—and another reason—to me still more 
important—lI never have cut flowers about 
me if it is possible to prevent it without 
being rude or appearing freakish. 

To my conception there is one Life; 
and that Life permeates the universe. 
When flowers are cut and plunged into ice- 
water, when they fade and die, not alone 
is their death-odor extremely unpleasant 
to me, but they look at me reproachfully, 
and I hear them say: 

“You have brought us suffering and 
death, that you might pander to your own 
vanity and cruelty.” 

I dislike perfumes of all kinds: never 
use them. And on account of my un- 
familiarity with them, I could not name, 
by their smell, half a dozen of them. To 
me an individual odor is that of A, B or 
C. It belongs to that person alone, and is 
not one bit more comparable to anything 
or anybody than the face of one human be- 
ing is like another: not nearly as much so. 
For, while all faces are faces, and, as a 
rule, no two are alike, there are exceptions. 
Two of my schoolmates were twins; they 
were so much alike that their own mother 


could not tell them apart, and it was a 


family joke that when one of them had 
done wrong, both were punished so as to be 
sure to get the right one. I could tell 
them apart. Their individual odors were 
different. 

About three years ago I went to a 
watering place with a gentleman one hot 
July afternoon. Handkerchiefs are apt to 
lie around in my workroom in several dif- 
ferent places—the modern modiste gives 
a woman no pockets if she can help it. The 
day following my trip to the seashore I 
picked up one of these little linen squares 
to wipe off the perspiration. As I got 
the handkerchief near my face, I said: 

“Whew! This smells like Mr. W.” 

It so happened that I wrote the gentle- 
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man aforementioned that morning, and 
told of the handkerchief incident. My 
escort and very dear friend was quite dis- 
posed to take what I had written as an 
insult, and he came up to my studio that 
selfsame night “to have it out with me 
and accept my apologies for insinuating 
that he smelled so strong that his odor” 
—he used a more unpleasant word——‘im- 
pregnated my handkerchief, which he had 
not even touched.” Hostilities began at 
once, notwithstanding the fact that some 
four or five others were present. I said: 

“My friend, I positively know that 
every person on earth has an individual 
odor, which, to me, is distinctly recog- 
nizable. And that this odor has nothing to 
do with bathe or never bathe. In fact, the 
lack of scrupulous cleanliness is apt to 
confound an individual odor with dirty 
perspiration. You, and everything on 
earth, are encircled by an individual odor. 
That odor settles upon and clings to all 
who come within its radius: the only differ- 
ence between you and me, in that respect, 
is that my olfactory nerves are keen 
enough to detect an individual odor, while 
yours are not. My hair is extremely tena- 
cious of odors: it takes days of washing 
and airing and sunning to get some smells 
out of it. This handkerchief I had when 
we were together yesterday. Here are a 
couple ef others belonging to me. Each 
person in this room probably has one of 
his own. You may blindfold me, turn 
down the gas to the merest glimmer, lest 
I peep, then wave the handkerchiefs gent- 
ly before my face, and if I. do not distin- 
guish my own—which I had when with 
you, and tell to whom each one of the 
others belongs, I will apologize to you.” 

By dint of about three hours of talk 
and submitting to fests I had not given 
since I was a girl in boarding school; I 
not alone saved. myself from apologizing, 
but I converted my guests to a belief in 
the individual odor. ” Blindfolded, [ cor- 
rectly named the one to whom each arti- 
cle belonged. Thus blindfolded, I went 
into a pitch-dark room, into which my 
guests came, one after another. At a dis- 
tance of several feet, and without touch- 
ing them at all, I called aloud each name 
correctly. 

Hialf an hour or so of this work destroys 
my ability to discriminate odors, and ex- 


. distinguish individual odors. 
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hausts my physical forces almost to the 
fainting point. But I know a woman 
who, under similar conditions, calle: the 
names of twenty-five of her friends with- 
out seeming to ‘feel the strain a particle, 
and this woman told me that if there were 
any limit to her powers in the line of 
identifying people by their individual 
odors she had never found it. 

This lady could not bear cats, and pro- 
fessed to get the feline odor if a cat were 
in the same house with her. To test the 
truth of this statement, we smuggled a 
cat into the house. Jt was three floors be- 
low her. But in a short while she rang 
her bell, and to the man who came she 
said : 

“Collins, there is a 
Find it and put it out.” 

Before entirely leaving this friend, here 
is another little story of her anatomical 
peculiarities ; although scarcely pertinent, 
it is hoped the item will prove sufficiently 
short and interesting to win for it pardon 
for “butting im,” where odors have the 
reader’s attention. Thus endeth the pre- 
fatory remarks. Now for the story: 

Hair is peculiar stuff, anyway. It is 
about the only part of the human body 
that has what might be styled earthly im- 
mortality. Our friend with the keen 
sense of smell has a head of long, thick, 
fine hair, of the kind which seems to glory 
in its own. beauty, and fairly say: “I am 30 
glad I am alive.” All hair is, to an ex- 
tent, barometrical, but science has never 
vet constructed a barometer which fore- 
told atmospheric changes as correctly, and 
as long in advance, as this woman’s hair. 
[t will not alone predict a change long be- 
fore the Weather Bureau—with all its 
telegraphic connections—but that beau- 
tiful hair will tell what kind of a storm 
is coming and when it will arrive. 

To return to myself, and my ability to 
Let me tell 
this. "Some years ago, the morning after 
my return to my home after an absence of 
three weeks, I said to my studio mate: 

“When was your brother Lewis here?’ 

**How do you know he was here?” 

“Oh, [ know it. After I went away you 
changed the sheets on my bed. Lewis 
dropped i in on you unexpectedly. He slept 
im my bed, and you did not change the 
sheets after he was here, but no other per- 


eat in the house. 
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son has slept in the bed. This is the truth 
and you dare not deny it.” 

“Oh, you get out! You and your nose! 
I am glad I haven’t got it! Lewis was 
here three weeks ago. I hadn’t the least 
idea you would know any one had been in 
your room.” 

She mhight well exclaim she was glad 
not to have my nose, for an abnormally 
keen sense of smell is by no means an un- 
alloyed blessing. But along the line of 
sheets, Cadet de Gassicourt speaks of a 
young lady who could not bear to have 
any one touch the sheets of her bed, be- 
cause of an individual odor thus left upon 
them. And Dr. Bet also tells of a young 
woman who could invariably distinguish 
which member of the family had made 
her bed, by her acute sense of smell. Fur- 
thermore, this author is convinced that 
each family has its own odor. 

A Japanese physician, some three years 
ago, gave to the world a more or less 
learned treatise on The Race Odor. The 
doctor maintains the Occidentals have an 
odor which is unpleasant to the Orientals. 
This he attributes to the great quantity of 
meat aml other strong food consumed by 
the Western nations. The Japanese au- 
ther does not think the members of his 
own race smell one another; but he makes 
no doubt the Europeans smel] them, and 
admits it is possible the smell of an Ori- 
ental is just as objeetionable to the people 
of the West as their smell is to his own 
race. 

The so-called “tea tasters” are, more 
correctly speaking, tea smellers. Mr. 
Thomas A, Phelan—-with George W. 
lane, of New York City—is one “of the 
best tea tasters in the United States. Mr. 
Phelan can be blindfolded, and, by his 
sense of smell alone, he will name, one 
aiter another, fifty varieties of tea, tell the 
section of the country from which each 
came, and give an approximate value. For 


il prospective buyer, the wholesale dealer: 


in wines and liquors will pour out a num- 
her of “mi all glasses. Upon the man who 
“Just gulps her down,” the inferior goods 
car he worked off. But if the buyer first 
smells, and then gently sips an in finitessi- 
ma! quantity, pausing to get the taste and 
odor, the dealer knows he must bring forth 
his ch brands. 

Une type of the Scent-Specialist gets 


the odor of diseases which are generally 
considered odorless; and perhaps, to this 
(the ability to distinguish ‘“‘odorless” dis- 
eases by their odor) may be added the 
peculiar gift of scenting Death; when 
nothing but the sense of smell would in- 
dicate the coming of the unwelcome visi- 
tor. In this class of “Sensitives’” may be 
mentioned Dr. George F. Shrady, of New 
York City, an eminent physician and sur- 
geon, and one of those who attended Presi- 
dent Grant in his last illness. President 
Grant himself asked Dr. Shrady to come 
to see him. If Dr. Shrady’s nose were to 
contradict the text-books, the doctor’s 
faith would most likely rest with his sense 
of smell. The doctor knows the moment 
he enters a house im which there is a dead 
person. Nor is that all: the first odor of 
death—which is apparent only to the one 
whose keen sense of smell thus specializes, 
has many times told Dr. Shrady that the 
patient would die, when the symptoms of 
the disease pointed to recovery; and the 
other physicians on the\case were sure of it. 

In every instance the patient died. 

Mrs. Harrison, whose pen name was 
Margaret Compton, once told me the fol- 
lowing story. Mrs. Harrison is now dead, 


years ago—editor of “The Children’s 
Page” of the Brooklyn Eagle (New York) 
to which I was then a contributor. Said 
my friend: “A few years ago my brother 
was lying dangerously ill on the fourth 
floor of our house. We were in need of 
another servant, and took a negro woman. 
As the girl had been hired to do general 
housework, and would not come in contact 
with the invalid, we had not deemed it 
necessary to mention my brother or his 
illness. With broom and dust pan in her 
hands the negress was ascending the stairs 
which led from the drawing rooms to the 
family sitting rooms. Suddenly the wo- 
man came to a halt. She sniffed two or 
three times and then said: 

“T smell deff!” (death.) 

“Nonsense! What’s the matter with 
vou? Come on!” I said. Although it was 
spoken lightly or meant to be, my heart 
stood still; for [ knew that these people 
often possess phenomenal gifts. But the 
girl persisted. Running her nose along 
the party wall between the two houses she 
said: 
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“*VYes’m, I do shore smell deff. I 
kaint zactly say whether it’s in dis yer 
house or in de nex’; but it’s in dat dar 
wall.’ ” 

The next day there was crepe on our 
neighbor’s door ; and we did not know that 
any one was sick in there. My brother got 
well.” 

Precedent having been given to emi- 
nent human beings, perhaps this _ story, 
which is even more wonderful, may be rel- 
ished. It is of a cat which would invari- 
ably flee: from the house in which it lived 
several days before a death. The mistress 
became nervous on account of her pet’s 
reputation. ‘The woman would not ad- 
mit, even to herself, that there was any- 
thing more than a coincidence in the for- 
mer flights of the animal being so shortly 
followed by death. Still, she gave puss to 
a friend who lived several miles away. 

The cat stayed in her new home con- 
tentedly enough for several months, but 
one morning she walked into the home of 
her former mistress. Although this lady 
had heard nothing of her friend’s illness, 


. she made sure Death would visit that 


house before many davs. Her fears were 
all too well grounded: the lady to whom 


the cat had been given died. The cat had 
got the odor of Death and had, according 
to her custom, fled the house. Some 
months later the ‘woman to whom the cat 
had returned missed the animal. Puss 
was nowhere to be found. Although the 
entire family was in perfect health, the 
mistress was alarmed, and well she might 
be, for it was only three days later she 
dropped dead. 

The late Professor R. Ogden Doremus, 
of New York City, who was one of the 
most celebrated chemists and toxicologists 
of the world, had a son, who, by his keen 
sense of smell, would, blindfolded, pass 
his fingers lightly over metals—which to 
the average person are odorless—and cor- 
rectly call the name of the metal touched: 
gold. silver, lead, bronze, iron—no matter 
how many of them there were. 

There was not an “odorless” poison in 
his father’s laboratory that the lad could 
not correctly name by his keen sense of 
smell. ‘The boy died when he was about 
fourteen years old. His distinguished 
father used often to say how much help in 
his profession his son would have been had 
he lived, and preserved his keen sense of 
smell. 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER 


As marches Sovereign Time with conquering might, 
Who hears the trump announce the world’s defeat? 
He comes to reign and makes his rule complete 

And fixed, though Earth protest with harsh despite. 

Pain cannot haste his footsteps through a night 
Of dread, nor Transport check his course too fleet: 
Thought of his passing shortens all that’s sweet, 

To chide his lingering but delays the light. 

He still is young and hath the heart of youth, 

The friend of Fortune’s own and Fate’s accurst : 
He alters not, but keeps the self-same range, 

Promoting blight of wrong and growth of Truth 
Throughout the years appointed from the first ; 

He still abides: ’tis man that suffers change. 
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BY LEWIS 


ARMONY with surroundings, 
rather than beauty of line or 
adherence’ to classical dictates, 
is the true test of fitness in a 

building. Who has not remarked the con- 
trast of the effect of a log cabin standing 
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in the clearing that is still dotted with the — 


stumps of the trees that were felled to 
build it, and that of a similar construction 
‘in the corner of a lawn of a city park? 
And who has not noticed the incongruity 
of a classical public building flanked by 
modern office structures? The ice igloo of 
the Esquimau on the frozen tundras of 
the Arctic, the wickiup of the Colorado 
river Indian standing in the reeds and 
mud from which the materials for its 
wattled walls were taken, the stone pueblos 
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of the Mouquis crowning the treeless 
mesas of the desert, even the bone huts of 
the Tibetan scavengers in the midst of 
Lhassa’s refuse—all of these are fit, and 
even attractive, because in harmony with 
their surroundings. 

It is to their fulfillment of this same 
test of fitness, rather than for intrinsic 
grace or the display of constructive cun- 
ning—though neither of these are lacking 
—that the native houses of the various 
South Pacific Island groups owe their 
chief: attraction for the stranger. You 
like them at first sight, whether you have 
one turned over to you to live m, or are 
merely calculating its artistic value in the 
composition of your photograph. You 
may never attempt to define the reason 


One of the last surviving thatch houses in Hawaii, island of Kaui. 
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Mission Church at Bora-tara, Society Islands. A combination of native and for- 
ergn construction, the roof bemg thatch and the sides lath plastered with coral lime. 


of your attraction, but if you do, you will 
find it in the fact that these light, airy 
structures, built in the shade of the sisters 
of the same cocoanuts, bread-fruits and 
hamboos that were felled for their con- 
struction, are fitter for their peculiar pur- 
pose, and more in harmony with their sur- 
roundings, than anything else of the kind 
in your experience. 

And in direct ratio to your attraction to 
the original island houses will be your re- 
pulsion to the galvanized iron roof, the 
glass window and the aching white plaster 
of the walls of the missions. Inharmoni- 
ous they are to the point of atrociousness, 
and from the native standpoint, unfit as 
well. Civilization, with its gradual forc- 
ing of clothes and those comparatively air- 
less dwellings on him, is by long odds the 
principal cause of the rapid passing of the 
South Sea Islander. How relentlessly 
“civilization” .is coming and the native go- 
ing may be appreciated from the state- 
ment that the present-day inhabitants of 


the large Hawaiian village, shown in the 


photograph of thirty years ago, find room, 
and to spare, in a half dozen small gal- 
vanized iron houses. All of the thatched 
houses have long since disappeared. and 


close to ninety per cent of the natives. 
Except in parks or private grounds, 
where they are maintained as curiosities, 
the old native house of bamboo and thatch 
has: practically disappeared from Hawaii, 
but in all of the island groups south of 
the Equator the natives are still sheltered 
in the identical types of houses that shel- 
tered their forefathers in the time of Cook. 
Certain kings and chiefs, who have accu- 
mulated wealth in trade, have built them- 
selves huge “European” houses of sawed 
pine and coral concrete. But with scarce- 
ly a single exception, these mansions, 
though fully furnished with everything, 
from rugs, cuckoo clock and endless bric- 
a-brac to bath tubs and brass bedsteads, 
are for show only, their proud owners pre- 


. ferring to live simply in native houses in 


the shadows of the closely locked and 
guarded foreign palaces. 

The cocoanut palm is a sine qua non in 
South Pacific construction. Here it is 
supplemented with one wood, there with 
another, but always it is, in one form or 
another, the principal structural material. 
In the well-watered high or volcanic 
islands five or six different trees figure in 


the houses, but in the dry, low coral atolls 
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coconnut, supplemented by the useful and 
ubiquitous pandanus or screw pine for 
thatching, is the only resource. Fortu- 
nately, the queer-looking tripod of the air- 
rooted pandanus is found wherever the 
cocoanut grows—on any rock or atoll that 
ushes itself above the restless surge of 
the Pacific—but even in the absence of it 
a thatch that will shed rain may be con- 
structed, though laboriously, from the 
leaves of the cocoanut. 

In spite of the lack of variety of build- 
ing materials employed in the different 
island groups, the houses of each are as dis- 
tinctive as those of the various countries 
of Europe, and it is as easy, for instance, to 
tell a Marquesan from a Fijian house in 
photographs as it is to distinguish between 
a Swiss chalet and an Italian villa. They 
are as different in appearance as_ the 
natives who have built them, and as char- 
acleristic of their environment. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the constructions of several of the archi- 
pelagos, notably the Marquesan and 
Fijian, is the elevated stone platform upon 
which the houses are built. You are told 
that this is to sure drainage and a dry 


_ touse built entirely of cocoa trees and 
i the background. 


floor, but when you see houses in Tahiti 
and Samoa, both of which have quite as 
much rainfall as the Marquesas or Fijis— 
all of the high islands of the South Pacific 
have from one to two hundred inches of 
annual precipitation—built on the ground, 
you are inclined to search for some other 
reason. You will only learn in time, how- 
ever, that the porous soil of Tahiti and 
Samoa takes up the moisture as fast as it 
falls, and that it is not necessary to elevate 
the floors more than a few inches to keep 
them dry. The great platforms of Fiji 
and the Marquesas are live necessities, not 
useless heritages of ancient days. 

The Marquesan houses, almost without 
exception, are built upon hillsides, so that 
the pa-pais, or stone platforms, are gen- 
erally in the form of terraces. Most of the 
houses cover all of their pat-pais, the sup- 
porting pillars of bread-fruit logs being 
set into the ground. The shape is rectan- 
gular, and the general plan of construc- 
tion up to the thatch is very similar to 
that of a hay-shed of the American farm- 
ing districts.. The thatch of pandanus, 
which must be renewed yearly, hangs near- 
lv to the foundation stones, and such open 
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_ up to both ends 


space as remains is closed against driving 
rain with adjustable blinds of interwoven 
coco leaves. Rough stone steps lead 
of the pat-pai, broad 
ones for the men at the front, and nar- 
row ones for the women at the rear. 
Many of the houses, survivals of the war- 
like days of a few decades back, are sur- 
rounded by thick stone walls, as shown in 
one of the photographs. Between insects 
and storms, the life of an uncared for 
Marquesan house is but little over a year; 
the pai-pais and stone walls are practically 
indestructible by natural forces, however, 
and it is on the presence of vast numbers 
of these in the now uninhabited interiors 
of the islands that the high estimates of 
the early population are based. 

The houses of 'Tahiti and the other Soci- 
ety Islands are rectangular or oval in 
shape, and are built upon sills of bread- 
fruit logs, the latter resting upon low 
foundations of coral blocks. The floors 
of tamped coral clinkers are covered with 
mats of woven pandanus, these in stacks 
of three or four, also serving for couches. 
The studding and the rafters are hewn 
cocoa trunks, while the thatch is pandanus 
woven into a sub-thatch-of cocoa leaves, 


‘ these being bound to the bamboo “sheet- 


ing” with sinnet. In some of the more 
pretentious structures, horizontal lath of 
bamboo are spread with a plaster of coral 
lime and sand, making a rain and wind- 
proof, but not very durable, wall. 

The houses of the Paumotos, the great 
group of atolls which occupy all the south- 
east corner of Polynesia, are a compromise 
between those of Tahiti and the Marque- 
sas. (n some of these islands neither the 
bread-fruit, hau nor bamboo grow, and in 
the houses of those sun-parched atolls 
nothing figures but the cocoa tree—in a 
half-dozen different forms—and panda- 
nus. The scarcity of building materials 
in all of the coral islands of these latitudes 
is leading to the use of galvanized iron 
and clap-boards to a much greater extent 
than in the volcanic groups. 

The houses of the Tonga and Cook ar- 
chipelagos do not differ saliently enough 
from those of Tahiti to call for descrip- 
tion here, but continuing westward, we 
come to the Samoans, whose houses, with 
those of the Fijians, have the reputation 
of being the best-built in the South Pa- 
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cific. The fact that the hurricanes which 
sweep the Samoas are severer than those 
which visit most of the other groups may 
have something to.do with the great solid- 
ity of native construction there; at any 
rate, it is a fact that storms which have 
blown flat, cable-guyed houses of galvan- 
ized iron and torn the roofs from concrete 
missions have left most of the native 
houses comparatively unscathed. 

The Samoan house is perfectly circular 
in shape, and is really nothing more than 
a complete dome set upon a number of 
heavy pillars. Its strength lies in its 
thoroughness of construction rather than 
its design, however, as the open, lightly- 
curtained sides give the wind an excellent 


‘chance to exert a lift on the domed roof. 


The supporting pillars, which are of 
roughly-hewn bread-fruit logs, are really 
“anchored” in the ground through short 
pieces of projecting limb being left on 
their covered ends, these, when the coral 
is tamped in around them, giving a hold 
that no longitudinal strain that is ever put 
upon them can affect. These posts are 
set at intervals of six feet or less, and as 

any as forty of them are required for 
one of the larger houses. 

A large number of heavy ax-squared 
beams, also of bread-fruit, are dove-tailed 
and.bound with sinnet to the tops of the 
pillars, making a frame of surprising rig- 
idity. These braces are themselves stead- 
ied by lighter cross beams, every joint be- 
ing bound with wrappings of sinnet which 
extend for 6 inches along each intersect- 
ing timber. In the larger houses a num- 
ber of interior pillars of considerable 
height and great strength are used to sup- 
port the upper part of the dome, the latter 
being itself cross-braced until it resembles 
the inside of a bomb-proof ‘structure. 

The construction of the dome of one of 
the smaller houses ‘is clearly shown in an 
accompanying photograph. On bent raft- 
ers of the young cocoa trunks a. thick 
“sheeting” of bamboo is bound. On these 
a rough sub-thatch of cocoa branches is 
laid, and into the cocoa is woven the thatch 
proper of pandanus. The sloping timbers, 
with lighter cross-pieces bound to them, 
shown, in the photo, are auxiliary scaf- 
folding, and will be removed as soon as 
the dome is completed. The openings be- 
tween the pillars are closed against the 
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weather with “reefable” curtains of woven 
cocoa branches, seven or eight in a string, 
which are adjusted after the manner of 
Venetian blinds. 

On account of the value of the fruit- 
producing trees destroyed for timber, as 


on the American island of Tutuila, rep- 
resents an actual outlay of over $5,000, in 
addition to a great deal of gratuitous labor 
—and several of the houses in German 
Apia cost considerably more than this 
sum. 


A Samoan dancer. The background shows the adjustable cocoa leaf blinds which 


close the sides of Samoan houses. 


well as because of the almost endless 
« amount of intricate labor involved in the 
fancy sinnet work, the best of these Sa- 
mean houses are comparatively expensive. 
The home of Chief Mauga, at Pago-Pago, 


Fijian houses are much more elaborate, 
if less stoutly constructed than those of 
Samoa. They are built on platforms or 
terraces of stone, and in shape are not un- 
suggestive of an old Scotch kirk, a re- 
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The house of a chief at Ba-a, Fijt. 


semblance the more striking when they are 
freshly thatched, as the ragged leaf cov- 
ering used in some parts of the islands, 
at a distance, would easily pass for Eng- 
lish ivy. 

Twenty feet by thirty is about the av- 
erage size of the better class of Fijian 
houses, the interior rarely being divided 
except by curtains of tapa. The side 
walls are not often more than eight feet 
in height, but the great roof-tree of bread- 
fruit often requires supporting pillars of 
more than thirty feet. The extremities of 
the roof-tree project for a couple of feet 


_ at both ends, and are often decorated with 


fanciful designs in red and white sea- 
shells. The inner roof, a woven network 
of bamboo and rattan on a coco trunk 
frame, is slightly arched for greater 
stiength, but the dry grass or sugar-cane 
leaf thatch is often so applied as to give the 
“dished” effect of a Chinese pagoda. The 
picturesque ragged-leaf thatch, shown in 
the photograph of the Mbau houses, is em- 
ployed only in the absence of suitable grass 
or pandanus. 


The walls of the Fijian houses, which 
incline inward at an angle of four or five 
degrees, are so closely woven of.rattan and 
split bamboo as to be practically wind and 
water proof. Pleasing effects are obtained 
by staining the materials in two or three 
different colors and working out various 


intricate designs. The flow of water over 
the doors and windows is deflected by pro- 
jecting masses of closely packed grass. 
The house of a Fijian chief will often re- 
quire several years to complete. 

The houses of the natives of the savage 
and cannibalistic New Hebrides are much 
less elaborate in construction than those 
of Samoa and Fiji, but remarkably pic- 


’ turesque as a result of the custom of sur- 


rounding them with coral walls in which 
are planted thickly set rows of bamboo. 
The latter, being set when the coral 1s 
still soft and wet, take root and grow into 
towering hedges, which, in time, meet 
above the grimy little huts underneath, 
thus giving a protection from _ storms 
which otherwise the flimsy structures 
conld not withstand. The houses them- 
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selves are simply rough grass thatches set 
on rickety bamboo frames, the entrances, 
on account of the swarms of dogs and pigs 


which infest the villages, being low win- 
dows rather than doors. 
That the Polynesian has been subjected 


to numerous good influences through the 
missionaries is undeniable, but among 


these, by no stretch of the imagination, 


may be numbered the architectural. Al- 
most without exception, the mission 
churches are galvanized iron-roofed boxes 
of coral conerete, which have proved as 
costly to build as they are painful to look 
at. The natives, principally impressed by 
the hundreds of tons of copra which these 


edifices represent, are inordinately. proud 
of them, however, and they are invari- 
ably the first objects of interest to be 
shown off to the stranger in their respec- 
tive villages. This is especially the case in 
the Tongan settlement, where, after being 
prepared for what is to come by five min- 
utes of rapt contemplation of a hundred 
feet of aching white wall and sheet iron 
roof, the stranger is introduced to the 
ae glory, an altar rail nailed thick- 
ly from end to end with Chilean silver 
dollars! 

The one architecturally attractive 
church which I recall seeing during a 
veers cruise in the South Pacific is the 
chapel ef the French mission at Hatihen, 
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in the Marquesas. This little gem of quar- 
ried stone, worthily set in the most mag- 
nificent scenic environment in all Pol 
sia, is the result of a lifetime of unselfish 
devotion of Brother Michel, an artist, 
sculptor, and builder of really great natu- 
ral ability. My little photograph shows 
a front view of this exceptional building, 
and, in dim outline, a very meritorious 
bas-relief of the Angel Gabriel and his 
trumpet. As Stevenson has voiced an ap- 
preciation of this man and his work in 
one of his South Sea letters—Chapter en- 
titled “Hatiheu”—I will not write fur- 
ther of either here. 

Landscape gardening is a practically 
unknown art among the South Sea Is- 
landers. One sees a fancifully-woven fence 
enclosing a smooth patch of turf now 
and then in. Fiji, occasionally a bivalve- 
rimmed bed of gardenias in Tahiti, or 
sometimes a cocoanut bordered walk in 
Tonga or Samoa, but for the most part 
the natives’ park and garden is beyond the 
wall of the ever-imminent jungles. “Man 
dies, the ocean recedes, but the forest ever 
encroaches,” is a Tahitian proverb in 
point. let the people of a South Sea 
Island village go in a body on a twelve- 
month visit to another valley, and they 
will need axes and machetes to find their 
homes on their return—and of these only 
the stones will remain. 
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“THE LIGHT OF HER EYES TO MY 


HEART WENT 


IN ” 


BY SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


The light of her eyes to my heart went in; 

Who would think blue eyes my heart could win? 
For the eves of my little first love were brown, 
Like her hair that in maidenly braids hung down. 


Brown hair. brown eyes, but, alas, my heart 
How deeply pierced by the blue thou art! 
Pierced and wounded and broken, too— 
Better hadst thou to the brown been true! 


Nay, for a little of happiness, 

Heart, wouldst thon change great love for less? 
Sweet were the quiet of brown, ’tis true. 

But better the flame of the cruel blue! 
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ID YOU get it?” asked . Mrs. 

Mason, from the top of the 

steps that led to the vine-covered 

veranda. This was a frail, 
patient figure that awaited her husband’s 
approach that night, shortly after the 
harsh siren whistle on the woolen mill in 
the next block had announced the six 
o’clock respite. 

Mr. Mason rather wearily seated him- 
self for a moment’s breathing spell in the 
wicker rocking chair before going in to 
the cozy, appetizing supper that he knew 
awaited him. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘My bid was the low- 
est, and I can begin on the job right away, 
Mr. McKeever says; which will enable me 


‘to deliver it by the first of June. But—” 


“But what? Aren’t you just as glad as 
you can be, Henry?” The wife looked 
puzzled, though her face beamed content- 
ment at the thought of this load being at 
last lifted. 

“Oh, it’s all right, I suppose,” replied 
Mr. Mason, “and I shall be the happiest 
man on earth if our daughter can win 
the scholarship; bu 

“What is it ?” 

“Well, to be frank with you, my dear, 
I had no more than signed that contract 
and McKeever had just gone, when in 
came his chief clerk and wanted some vis- 
iting cards printed for his wife. He made 
some remarks about the catalogue job, and 
before he left, I got an inkling of his em- 
ployer’s rumored bankruptcy.” 


“Oh, Henry. But you’ll do the job just 


the same, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so; in. fact, I can really 
see no reason why I should not, or why 
I should place any confidence in mere 
rumor. At the First National they assure 
me McKeever is way up in G credit.” 

Two hundred miles away at the me- 
tropolis, in its best school of dramatic art, 
Lucile Mason was performing a remark- 


THE LYRIC SCHOLARSHIP 


BY J. H. B. 


able feat, remarkable for a slip of a girl 
of twenty summers, of carrying the full 
senior year in dramatic art and elocution, 
taking bi-weekly vocal besides, in addi- 
tion to meeting all the social obligations 
incumbent upon the acknowledgedly most 
popular girl in the school. Through con- 
scientious effort, hard study and indiffer- 
ence to those minor amusements considered 
so essential by the majority of the stud- 
ents, this “slip of a girl,” as the matron of 
the dormitory designated Lucile Mason, 
had merited the famous “Lyric Scholar- 
ship” entitling the holder to a full course 
at New York’s superlative school of music. 
The eccentric Dean had requested an “in- 
terview” one morning, and Lucile, her 
heart in her mouth, had entered the mys- 
tic sanctity of the private office, wall- 
adorned with chromos of old masters and 
allegorical plasters, just to receive the 
staggering intelligence that the much- 
coveted diadem was hers. 

“Bear in mind, Miss Mason, however,” 
said the Dean, with a momentary show of 
severity, “that your tuition must be paid 
in full on the day of your graduation. 
This is the one arbitrary condition of 
the Lyric Scholarship. We have cheer- 
fully made an exception im your case, and 
honored your father’s request that pay- 
ment be made at the termination of your 
course here instead of in advance. Good 
morning, Miss Mason.” 

In her room, immediately after this in- 
terview, Lucile opened a letter from her 
father, just received. From the folds of 
the paper, bearing the office letter head, 
there fell a crisp five dollar bill. Lucile, 
“cold and indifferent,” as the girls ac- 
cused her of being, cried over this a bit, 
then secreted it in a certain corner of her 
trunk, with other things of equal value. 
Then she read aloud to herself parts of 
the letter: 

“And now, my dear, dear girl, keep on 
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THE LYRIC SCHOLARSHIP. 


doing your best, and your graduation will 
soon be here. I enclose a little money. In 
spite of what you say, that you do not 
really need it, I know you must be 
pinched. I am afraid, however, that I 
cannot spare any more until graduation. 
I+ is going to be very hard to meet pay- 
ment, but we must do it, some way. Did 
you say it was $75 or $85? I want to 
be sure of the amount. 

“T hope to be present at the happy 
event, but fear your mother cannot come. 
Really, Lucile, I grow anxious about her 
at times. She certainly is weak and pale, 
and I have about made up my mind that 
Dr. H shall take her in charge. 

“T could not afford to be at your gradu- 
ation, probably, were it not for an im- 


portant business matter that calls me to © 


the city at that time.” 

There was page after page of the same 
loving conversation, and after Lucile had 
read it all twice, she sat for a very long 
time with her face in her hands, and gazed 
through the window at the picturesque 
teps of buildings stretching away to the 
horizon line. 

* * * 

At his desk, “estimating” on a job, sat 
Mr. Mason, shirt sleeves to the elbows, 
hands black with ink. Mr. Mason was his 
own office manager, foreman, and at vari- 
ous and sundry times, when his help 
“failed to show up” on Monday morning, 
was pressman and devil combined. He 
anticipated the happy day, however, when 
he should employ a real foreman, and 
spend his own time in the front office in 
exclusive capacity of manager. 

The telephone rang. Mr. Mason’s busi- 
nesslike “Yes?” was met with a voice that 
sounded to him amazingly like that of 
their next door neighbor. 

said: 

“Is this you, Mr. Mason.? Well, come 
home at once. I don’t know but what 
your wife is dying?” 

Mason and Dr. H reached the front 
door at exactly the same moment. Mrs. 
Meson lay on the bed, unconscious, with 
Mrs. Watkins moving buisly about the 
room. 

Mr. Mason stopped the doctor as he was 
going from one room to another. “Tell 


me just what it is,” said he, “and what 
must he done.” His tone was apprehen- 
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sive, but his manner was business-like. 

Dr. H named a something that any 
proof-reader would stumble over in the 
spelling of. 

“And now, frankly, doctor, just what 
must be done?” persisted the anxious hus- 
band. 

“We cannot act too quickly, Mr. Mason. 
Your only hope lies in her having an oper- 
ation, and an immediate one. She must, — 
in my best judgment, be removed at once 
to the Blank Hospital at Blank. I be- 
lieve she can take the trip safely—in a 
Pullman. The expense involved will not 
exceed one hundred dollars; I’ll see to 
that myself,” volunteered the doctor, who 
guessed the question on Mason’s lips. 

The same train that took Henry Mason 
te witness his daughter’s proud graduation 
from the elite school of dramatic art, 
also conveyed the helpless wife and mother 
to the best hospital in the same city. This 
fact was studiously concealed from Lucile, 
who must not know until the close of her 
matriculation. 

The exercises were over, and father and 
daughter went out arm in arm to the ves- 
tibule. At the door, Dr. H met them 
with congratulations and an immense 
bouquet of carnations. Awaiting a favor- 
able moment when Lucile was engaged in. 
speaking to a classmate, the doctor whis- 
pered in Mason’s ear: “We have just fin- 
ished the operation, and it will prove an 
entire success. Your wife will now have 
perfect health, Mr. Mason.” 

In Imcile’s room, just before supper— 
the recital had taken place in the after- 
noon—Mr. Mason took Lucile’s two hands, 
and looking earnestly into her eyes said: 
“Daughter, can you be very brave if I 
tell you some bad news ?” 

“‘What is it, papa?” and she smiled 
sweetly, yet courageously moved backward 
and waited. 

“Can you—can you ever get over it if 
we have to let that scholarship go for— 
for this year? I haven’t the money.” 
Well enough he knew that it was now or 
never: that the tuition must be paid that 
very night to fulfill the relentless condi-’ 
tions. 

With a light in her eyes that her father 
had never seen there before, Lucile slipped 
away from him and opened her trunk. and 
withdrew a slip of paper with a border 
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printed around it. She read its inscrip- Caruso, but he sang to a two dollar house, 
tion out loud, as if she loved every word and oh, there were lots and lots of {| lings 
of it, and was proud of it: that I did a need. And beside, you sent 
more than any girl ought to have, 
papa. Isn’t it fortunate that you haven't 
ecelved this day 0 iss Uucle got another daughter to go dead broke 
Mason eighty-five dollars ($85.00) for over, daddy ?” 
tuition in full for her senior year. Even a proud father is not equal to an 
(Signed) THE DEay. emergency like this. So perhaps he did 
Then she threw her arms about his neck the wisest thing in not attempting to ex- 
and sobbed out the story on her father’s press his pride and joy in words. A re- 
shoulder, with little hysterical bursts of sourceful man has recourse to other things. 


= ° glee, watered with tears. “But tell me, papa, dear, what has hap- 
‘4 “You kept sending me money, papa _ pened? Didn’t you write me that you 
| dear, and I knew you couldn’t spare it. were sure of the money? [I hope it isn’t 
| Oh, you dear, foolish daddy, to be so ex- anything wrong with the business.” 
travagant. I did so want to hear Melba, “T’ll tell you, dear, if you will come 


but it would have cost me a dollar and a__ with me.” 
half for a student ticket; then there was And together they went to the hospital. 


-WEARY OF WEALTH 


Back to yonder town, 
| Take me not again-— 
= _ Back in yonder town, 
2 There to live in vain. 


Leave me here at home, 
Deep in dell and vale. 
Let me slowly roam 
O’er the moss-grown trail. 


Let me think awhile, 
*Neath the budding trees. 
Let me rest awhile 
*Mong the humming bees. 


Take your worldly goods! 
Take it back—your gold! 

Give me back my woods— 
Woods—and life of old. 


Take it hack—your fame! 
Leave me *neath the sky— 

Worn and old and lame— 
Leave me here to die. 


| 

| 
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A WEEK’S CRUISE AMONG THE SAN 
ISLANDS 


BY BYRD MOCK 


T MIDNIGHT on September 
the eighteenth, my chaperon 
anu I boarded the little steamer 
Rosalie at Seattle in search of a 

week’s pleasure and recreation among the 

dream islands of the Pacific in the shelter- 
ing arms of Puget Sound. 

We had heard of these wonderful 
islands, but only vaguely, as one hears of 
Utopia or Arcady. 

We had a dim recollection of where they 
were in our school geographies; that is, 
we knew they were somewhere in the Paci- 
fic, between Mexico and Alaska, possibly 
nearer to the land of the Gringos on ac- 
count of the Spanish name belonging to 
the group. 

My chaperon came from Honolulu; I 


came from Arkansas; we met in Seattle. 

My intense desire for travel, and especi- 
ally my penchant for seeking spots little 
known. to the world at large, had won me 
the very appropriate epithet of “Arkan- 
sas Traveler.” My newly acquired travel- 
ing companion and [ had only a faint 
conception of the places we were headed 
for, or what we were going to see on the 
morrow, when we stretched out in our 
berths that night and watched the moon- 
light on the moving waters break into a 
million glittering facets, resembling a 
mint of new-made gold. 

We merely felt a vague sense of satis- 
faction combined with expectancy, which, 
together with the tang of the salt sea 
breeze, brought on refreshing sleep. 


Old British block house on San Juan Island. 
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A proneer’s cabin on San Juan Island. 


At seven o’clock the purser called us, 
and we were soon on deck sighting our 
islands in the distance. 

Soon after eight we landed on Lopez 
Island, at a little town called “Richard- 
son,” whose combined business was car- 
ried on under the roof of a small estab- 
lishment—a sort of department store, in- 
cluding a post-office, blacksmith shop and 
waiting station for boats. 

Captain Sam Barlow, of the Rosalie, 
who was considered the finest navigator 
on the Sound, was taking his vacation, 
and he had agreed to show us the San 
Juan Islands. Lopez Island was his 
birth-place, and he was familiar with every 
island in the entire group, so we consid- 
ered ourselves fortunate in having him to 
pilot us from island to island. He met us 
at the landing. 

We deposited our baggage in the store, 
sent some souvenir postals which we found 
for sale there, and went to the hotel for 
breakfast. We were too late to eat break- 
fast with the family, and the landlady 
had begun her washing, since it was Mon- 
day morning; and as we were the only 
guests we thought our prospects for break- 
fast rather slim, until the tall, gaunt- 


egg, including a 


looking landlord, with long, flowing white 
whiskers, entered the parlor with a platter 
of pears, “Just to appetize,” as he ex- 
pressed it, until his good wife could pre- 
pare our breakfast. 

Such pears we had never seen before. 
None so large or so luscious had ever 
greeted our vision or tickled our palates. 
One by one they were rapidly disappear- 
ing when our host returned laden with an-.. 
other variety, a Liliputian pear that put 
sugar to the blush for sweetness. 

Fearful lest our breakfast should fall 
short, we had eaten a dozen each of this 
new variety when our host returned from 
his fruit garden with a large basket of 
Gravenstein apples, apricots and plums, 
and of all sizes, from a marble to a duck- 
half-dozen different 
varieties. 

We threw up our hands at this. “Are 
you Santa Claus?” we exclaimed to our 
host. “I jes’ thought I’d keep ye from 
gittin’ hungry till my woman got yer 
breakfast,” our host exclaimed. 

The dining room door opened, and we 
were seated at a typical country feast- 
hoard. The fresh-laid eggs, the fried 
chicken, the ropey Jersey cream, the sure- 
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A WEEN’S CRUISE AMONG THE SAN JUAN ISLANDS. 


enough country butter, a dozen kinds of 
jellies and preserves, and real buttermilk 
biseuits, served to dispel the last linger- 
ing traces of hunger. 

After breakfast we got in an Indian 
canoe which had been hewn from a solid 
log, and spent the morning trolling for 
salmon in the bay, and tickling the star- 
fish and sea-urchins in the ribs with the 
oars, and flirting with the jelly-fish. 

We did not need a glass-bottom boat to 
sec the wonders of the deep in this local- 
ity, for the clear morning sunlight ex- 
posed the secrets of the sea fathoms be- 
low us. 

Crossing the bay, we landed on a minia- 
ture island on which was built a quaint 
old English lodge called “Chateau [f,” 
where a lone Englishman spends his sum- 
mers. 

The view from every point was en- 
chanting beyond the power of words to 
describe. 

At noon we dined at a country house, 
where we were served with the finest clam 
chowder we had ever tasted. The inhabi- 
tants of the island have a peculiar way of 
preparing it that is superior to any other. 
They dig the clams, some of which weigh 
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four pounds, right from the shore of the 
islands, and “clam-bakes” are a favorite 
social diversion. 

A hay-ride over the island was a feature 
of the afternoon. 

We rode in ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’s wagon,” 
one which a quaint, lone old man eighty 
years of age hauled hundreds of cords of 
wood in to the wharf after having chopped 
every stick of it himself. 

One thing we observed, the people on 
the island were supremely happy and 
contented, and no one ever admitted or 
looked that he was old nor ever talked of 
leaving the island. In fact, they said 
that no one had ever left the island who 
had failed to come back to live, even after 
an absence of twenty years. 

Jogging over the winding country roads 
in the afternoon sunshine I fell asleep, 
as I lay, on the hay, the captain keeping 
guard on the one side, my chaperon on the 
other, so that I did not fall off the wagon. 
We went to see the wonderful sculptured 
rock which had the exact profile of George 
Washington. It is called the “Washing- 
ton Rock,” and jutting out from a cliff, 
faced McKay’s Bay, near Olinda Vista, 
the captain’s farm of two hundred and 
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Monument marking the American en- 
campment at the south end of San Juan 
Island. 


fifty acres, left him by his father, Ar- 
thur Barlow, an Irish sailor in the British 
Navy, who was the first permanent settler 
on the island. 

Olinda Vista was well named. No won- 
der the early Spanish explorers exclaimed 
“() Beautiful View!” when they landed 
on this enchanting spot. 

My chaperon and I had a novel experi- 
ence that night. We slept in a drift-wood 
barn on a bank of new-mown hay, with fir 
boughs for our pillows, and Indian blan- 
kets for our coverings. 

“There was no room at the inn,” and 
we really preferred the novelty of the barn, 
and surely we never enjoyed a night’s 
sleep more than this. 


The only sound was that of the cows. 


munching hay or the horses stamping their 
feet, while the full moonlight streaming 
in through the cracks of the barn, invited 
us to dreamland. 

Next morning early we got aboard “The 


the present 
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Morning Star,” a historic missionary ship 
that had once been wrecked in a typhoon 
off Micronesia when she was doing mis- 
sionary work in'the Philippine Islands. 
She had proven unseaworthy on the high 
seas after this, so she now operates in the 
quiet waters of the Sound. 

After passing in and out amongst what 
seemed countless feathery green islands, 
rising from the blue depths, we landed at 
Friday Harbor, on San Juan Island, the 
scene of the last struggle between the 
British and American forces over the es- 
tablishment of a boundary line. A pig 
on this island precipitated the fierce con- 
test, which was arbitrated by Emperor 
William of Germany, the grandfather of 
Emperor. He fixed the 
American boundary line in the Straits of 
Haro, thus bringing not less than a hun- 
dred beautiful and fertile islands under 
American jurisdiction. 

Many have erroneously placed the num- 
ber of these islands at three hundred. Cap- 
tain Coffin, a pioneer Puget Sound navi- 
gator, says that he has visited every island 
in the group, and that he has counted one 
hundred and seventy-one; this includes 
all islands that measure more than ten 
feet across. The number of the habitable 


islands, he says, is about fifty-three. 


We felt like shouting, “Long live the 
Emperor of Germany!” for bequeathing to 
us so priceless a possession, for their true 
value and worth from a commercial stand- 
point are not yet fully known, to say 
nothing of their being the most beautiful 
and bewitching group of islands from a 
scenic standpoint in all the world, with 
a climate so equable on account of the 
warm Japan current that outdoor life can 
be enjoyed the winter long. 

The lady from Honolulu déclared that 
they equalled, if not surpassed, the -Ha- 
watian Islands in beauty. 

The Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence do not compare with this wonderful 
group, and a few choice souls are begin- 
ning to realize it by establishing summer 
homes here, where they can forget the 
world for a while, and give their ‘souls a 
chance to expand. 

We found the most unique estate in all 
the world located on Orcas Island, the 
largest of. the group. It belongs to Mr. 
Robert Moran, a retired shipbuilder of 
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Relics of old Forge in British camp, 
San Juam Island. 


Seattle, who built the famous battleship 
Nebraska. 

Here at Cascade Point, at the entrance 
of Kast Sound, sits a concrete castle, 
lighted day and night with hundreds of 
electric lights about the building and 
grounds, light and power, as well as the 
water supply coming from Cascade Lake 
in a shelf of the mountain, 350 feet above 
the sea level, just to the rear of the house. 
The lake is included in the 4,000 acre es- 
tate. 

The house covers an area larger than a 


city block, and contains thirty-five rooms, ° 


some of which measure forty feet square. 
It is built as compactly as a battleship, 
and rests on solid rock. In fact, it re- 
sembles a mammoth Dreadnaught in the 
manner of construction. The house was 
built without the sound of a hammer, all 
the woodwork being dove-tailed together, 
and even the chairs and furniture, which 
is of Mr. Moran’s own designing, are 
put together with wooden pins. A saw- 


: mill, a wood and machine shop, a brass 


foundry, and an electric light plant, were 
established on the grounds by Mr. Moran 
in order that he might construct his wood- 
work and furniture to his taste, and his 
taste runs to excessive plainness—simple 
elegance. 

In three years’ time this most wonder- 
ful of modern home builders has wrought 
a monument to his genius that will stand 
for a thousand years, barring an earth- 
quake, and it is doubtful if even an earth- 
quake would feaze it. 

The billiard tables in the basement 
story are made of concrete, imbedded in 
the solid rock of the island. These were 
the first billiard tables we had ever seen 
whose foundation lay in the bottom of the 
ocean. 

The largest fireplace we had ever seen 
helped to make a “warm game” in the 
billiard room. This monster fireplace 
measures twelve feet across the front, and 
easily burns the native fir trees, limbs and 
all, just as they are felled in the forest. 

The swimming tank measures 40 feet 
in length, and admits the water from the 
ocean heated to any desired temperature. 

The windows, which cover as muth 
space as the walls, are of plate glass an 
inch in thickness, and they turn on pivots 
like those in the state room of an ocean 
liner. 

The woodwork in all the rooms, includ- 
ing the kitchen, is of solid mahogany, and 
the inlaid floors are all of teak wood im- 
ported from India. The floors never have 
to be oiled, and only polished once a year, 
the natural oil of the wood on the floors, 
that are used (and most of them are in 
constant use) giying them sufficient lustre 
and 

This wonderful shipbuilder’s servants 
eat off teak wood tables as they sit on . 
mahogany stools. 

One of the most unique things in Amer- 
ica we found in this house—a room fitted 
out as-an exact replica of a ship’s cabin, 
berth and all. 

Mr. Moran built it for his old friend, 
Captain Tuttle, the retired commanding 
officer of the famous revenue cutter, 
“Bear.” 

Captain Tuttle had been so long on the 
ocean that he could not sleep in an or- 
dinary bed, so he has his mahogany berth 
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THE DEATH OF SORROW. 


and the sound of water playing on his 
window all night from a specially ar- 
ranged hose, if sleep lingers for want of 
the accustomed ocean lullaby. 

“IT have sailed the wide world over,” 
said Captain Tuttle, “and I have found no 
spot like Orcas Island.. Here I expect to 
live and die.” When he is not a guest in 
the Moran home, he lives alone in a 
quaintly constructed lodge among the 
cloud-scraping peaks of the island, with 
a erystal lake for his front yard, where 
speékled trout supply his breakfasts. 

Fancy finding a $35,000 pipe organ on 
a lone island! Yet this is just what we 
found, and for hours we sat and listened 
to our host as he rendered the choicest 
classics of the great masters, and we felt 
that we were surely in Aladdin’s Palace, 
which, without doubt, would surely fade 
away, leaving us on a lone rock at the 
mercy of wind and wave. 

But it was no dream. That is, it was 
a dream come true, an early dream of 
Mr. Moran’s in the establishment of a 
truly ideal home where the latch-string is 
always out to every passing stranger, be 
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he prince or. pauper. 

Following the Indian trail from the 
Moran Place we reached the summit of 
Mt. Constitution, where we obtained a 
view of such matchless. beauty that no 
human tongue could describe it. 

Here we met with a most astonishing 
feature, a glacial spring of crystal water 
gushing out of the top of the mountain, 
the source of which lay in the ice-ribbed 
peaks .on the mainland, its channel being 
under the bottom of the ocean 2,000 feet 
below the surface of the salt water, a sort 
of fresh water cable line, as it were. 

There we were, at the close of a week 
of the rarest bit of sight-seeing the world 
ean offer, standing at the summit of the 
highest point in the San Juan Basin, the 
morning mist below, rose-tinted by the 
rising sun, the blue bosom of the Sound 
faintly showing now and then between 
the folds of her fleecy night robe, a chain 
of emerald islands glittering in the morn- 
ing sunlight like a necklace of priceless 
worth, while the majestic snow-capped 
peaks of the Olympics and Cascades rose 
like sentinels of heaven on the mainland. 


THE DEATH OF SORROW 


BY MYRTLE CONGER 


[ was a part of life’s vast throng, 

And in my heart dwelt grief and pain ; 
And I, in youth’s untutored ways, 
Rebellious, cursed life’s smarting wrong. 
[ longed to die to sorrow’s sting: 

The ills that chafed me so 7 

To die to suffering; die to pain, 

To die to human woe. 


But now I pass life’s busy throng, 

And, wondering, long for grief and pain, 
For since my heart has died to these, 
"Tis also dead to love and song; 

And since it knoweth naught of tears, 
So it no longer sings, 

For being dead to human woe, 

My heart is dead to all things. 
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“The Soul’s Rubaiyat” is an attractive 
and well-printed little pamphlet, in which 
is a collection of quatrains by Amelia 
Woodward Truesdell, beautifully  illus- 
trated by Marion DeLappe. Its theme is 
a beautiful one, the search of the soul for 
the Truth. Each stanza breathes of the 
yearnings of the soul, and each is perfect. 
For example: 


“() Truth! Bemasked with smirk of 
every race 

Thy brow! How shall we know thine alien 
face 

By strange device of old and new dis- 
guised ? 

Yet souls distraught still seek thy dwell- 
ing place.” 

\ 
And again: 
“For truth I searched a hundred seas and 
lands ; 

I heard his call and ran with outstretched 
hands; 

But when I thought I had his footsteps 
traced, 

He just had gone to walk on_ other 
strands.” 


The last stanza is: 


“() Love, our refuge in earth’s wildest 
storm ! 

O Service, life-breath of a ‘heart that’s 
warm! 

A dual-unity, of heav en born: 

Fer love is service in its highest form. 


Flame-tints that shimmer on the desert . 


air ! 
Leve-lights that make 
garden fair, 
Where joy and pain sing softly to the soul 
That God in man is Love in human care.’ 


Life’s sands a 


This Rubaiyat is a gem of poesy and 
sentiment. It may be read and re-read 
with deepest pleasure, with comfort and 
profit. 

A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 


IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


One of the most charming books of the 
season, as wel! as one of the most enter- 
taining, is “Diary of a Refugee.” It is 
edited and produced by Mrs. Frances 
Fearn Inkersley, whose first husband was 
the late Walker Fearn, formerly United 
States Minister to Greece, Roumania and 
Servia. It is the diary of Mrs. Fearn’s 
mother, a Southern woman, and gives in 
a simple, unpretentious style a vivid pic- 
ture of life on the estate of a rich sugar 
planter of Louisiana during the Civil 
War, with all its sorrows, anxieties and 
hardships of the planter and his family 
during that trying period. It tells of the 
flight of the planter and his family, ac- 
companied by a few faithful negroes, from 
their plantation on Bayou Lafourche to 
Shreveport, after the fall of New Orleans, 
thence to Texas, Havana, England and 
Paris. It is a rare contribution to Civil 
War literature, particularly in its exact 
descriptions of actual conditions. Inci- 
dentally, the reader gets many delightful 
glimpses of a sweet woman’s heart, and 
learns with what fortitude the rich women 
of the South, reared in the enjoyment of 
every luxury, met sorrow and disaster, sus- 
taining their husbands, brothers and lovers 
by their unfaltering courage and devotion. 
Several illustrations by Rosalie Urquhart 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 

Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $12 25 
net. 


In “American Writers of To-day,” 
Henry C. Vedder gives entertaining hio- 
graphies and character sketches of such 
American men of letters as Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, William Dean Howells, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Henry James, 
Mark Twain, Francis Parkman, Bret 
Harte, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Richard 
Henry Stoddard and others of note who 
have lived and written within the memory 
of many of us now living. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.. New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


“Romantic California” is an admirable 
book from the pen of that able and well- 
informed writer, Ernest Peixotto, who de- 
scribes in it with telling effect the wonders 
and charms of this great and growing 
State. Little-known places and_ things 
about California are described eloquently, 
and the reader cannot help being im- 
pressed by the beauties of Califormia, the 
romance surrounding the State, history 
and the wealth ‘of fertility, climate and 
scenic beauty. The author compares Cali- 
fornia to Italy, tells stories of his trips 
through Bret Harte’s country, to the Far- 
allones, the Sierras and Coast Ranges, and 
other places that claim the attention of 
lovers of the beautiful and interesting. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, from 
photographic half-tones, and from _ pen 
and ink sketches. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Robert Fulkerson Hoffman has written 
a sprightly and entertaining story of 
mountain railroading in the Southwest, 
under the title of “Mark Enderby, Engi- 
neer,” in which the vicissitudes of a rail- 
road engineer’s life are given full justice. 
It is full of incident, and shows both the 
romantic and the hard, practical side of 
that life. It is well-illustrated by William 
Harnder Foster. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


nef, 


$1.50 


Under the quaint title of “Platters and 
Pipkins,” Mary H. Krout discusses, in a 
manner that is bound to give joy to the 
housekeeper, such essential domestic sub- 
jects as kitchens, dishwashing, the pantry, 
the cellar, the attic, and every other part 
of the house and home. It is full of sound, 
common sense, and its advice is well -wor- 
thy of, being followed. Even such intri- 
cate details of home life as table talk, 
“small politenesses,” and the relations of 
iistress and maid are not overlooked. 

\. ©. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


“The Bear and the Lamb” is a story on 
somewhat hackneyed subject of Rus- 
i tyranny and oppression, by Paul H. 
‘erman. It is strongly written, but bears 
similarity to the numberless other 
es on the subject. 2 
ochrane Publishing Co., New York. 


IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 
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A book with the title, “The Original 
Garden of Eden Discovered at Last” is 
apt to be picked up with some avidity, but 
the one bearing that title and written by 
J. W. Woolsey is nothing but a hodge- 
podge of disconnected paragraphs dealing 
with a mixture of mythology, folk-lore 
and remarkable mental vagaries. It is 
laboriously written, disconnected and does 
not enlighten the reader regarding the 
Garden of Eden after all. It seems to 
had been published by the author, him- 
self, as no publiehing house has seen fit to 
attach its name to it. 


“Egypt and Israel” is an exhaustive 
analysis, by Willis Brewer, of the history, 
philology, mythology, ethnology and sociol- 
ogy of the early Egyptian and Israelitish 
peoples. The author has evidently given 
his subject years of close study and re- 
search, and they are all minutely discussed. 
In fact, the discussions are so technical 
and detailed that they make better reading 
for the student than for the average lay 
reader, however interested the latter may 
be in the ancient races described. The vol- 
ume closes with analyses of the facts and 
statements regarding Jesus, from the 
standpoint of latter-day criticism. 


The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


Ane of the daintiest little volumes that 
has yet appeared is “Californian Nights’ 
Entertainment,” by Charles Elmer Jen- 
nev. It is a tiny booklet, bound in silk, 
the cover being a Scottish plaid, making it 
an ornament as well as a charming enter- 
tainment for the reader. It is a collec- 
tion of poems of California, all of much 
merit, there being 160 pages, each two 
and a half by three and a half inches in 
size. 

Valentine & Anderson, 
burgh, Scotland. 


Ltd., Edin- 


“Forest and Town” is a book of meri-- 
torious poems by Alexander Nicholas De 
Meni!. Most of the poems were originally 
printed, between 1870 and 1887, in New 
York and St. Louis magazines and weekly 
papers. ‘There are many poems inspired 
by Nature in the open air, and yet others 
of a-personal sentimentality. 

The Torch Press, Cadar Rapids, Iowa. 
$1.25 net. 
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An extremely attractive contribution to 
Western literature has been made by Miss 
Lucy Byrd Mock, who has spent much 
time among the Indians of the Northwest 
and has closely studied both them and the 
country they have inhabited. It is a 
charming little idyl, entitled “The Maid of 
Pend d’Oreille,” in which, under her nom 
de plume, Ie Moqueur, Miss Mock weaves 
a pretty little romance, in verse, of an In- 
dian maid in the early days, who falls in 
love with a white trapper from the far 
Hudson Bay country, the first white man 
she or her tribe had ever seen. Abandoned 
by this lover, she despairs and throws her- 
self into the beautiful Lake Pend d’Ore- 
ille, and the strange echoes which are heard 
to this day from the hills that surround the 
lake are attributed to the wailings of the 
maid’s spirit for her lost lover. 

The language is picturesque, and the 
whole poem is bathed in the atmosphere 
of the scene and the time and the charac- 
ter of the girl. Unfortunately there is 


a 


one blemish—the verses do not always’ 


scan. While the trochaic measure prevails, 
‘there are many instances of the iambic, 
and not a few. dactyls. But only the cap- 
tious are apt to object to this, so beauti- 
ful is the poem as a whole. 

The booklet is attractively and artisti- 
cally printed and bound. ‘The binding, 
which is of three kinds, is most appropri- 
ate. One edition, called the “cowboy 
edition,” is bound in the skin of two 
months’ old calves; the “buckskin edi- 
tion” is as its name implies; the third, 
“birchbark edition,” is of fine bark, fur- 
nished by the Makaw tribe of Indians. 

The volumes of these editions are sold 
at $5, $2 and 75 cents each. 

The little work is profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone views of the Pend 
d’Oreille region. 

The Ivy Press, Seattle. 


Sharlot M. Hall presents in “Cactus 
and Pine” a collection of poems breathing 
the true spirit of the West, with its grand- 
eur of scenery, ifs wild mountains, forests 
and canyons, and its desert plains. ‘The 
poetess, who has herself lived in the West- 
ern wilderness, shows familiarity with it, 
and an appreciation of its poetic appeals. 

Sherman, French & Co., Boston. $1.50 
net. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


the 
much disputed story as regards the author- 
ship of the plays of Shakespeare has ap- 
peared in the form of a brochure from the 
pen of Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup, under 


A decidedly remarkable work on 


the title of “The Bi-Literal Cypher of 
Francis Bacon.” Of course there will be 
people who will pooh-pooh the idea that 
the plays of ShakeSpeare were written by 
any one but the great poet himself, and 
tons, actually tons, of evidence would fail 
to convince such skeptics; still the idea, 
the Baconian theory, to give it the correct 
name, has many thousands of earnest be- 
lievers. Mrs. Gallup’s book ‘shows that 
she has earnestly gone to work to discover 
the truth as to the parentage of the great 
works, and furthermore she deals with the 
parentage of Sir Francis Bacon himself. 
It is an extraordinary story, one which 
will well repay perusal. 

Howard Publishing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Two books, uniformly bound, from the 
pen of President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, have recently made 
their appearance. Although small in phy- 
sical size, they are decidedly large in the 
matiner in which they deal with their sub- 
jects. 

One is entitled “The Call of the Na- 
tion.” It deals learnedly and _ forcibly 
with such vital national subjects as politi- 
cal policies, the spirit of the West, con- 
servation, the cost of living, waterways, 
the tariff. party government, the primary 
election, and other matters that are now 
in the forefront of public thought. 

The companion book, “Ulrich von Hut- 
ten,” is a compendium of the writings of 
that great and vigorous author, who, as Dr. 
Jordan says, was “a man who dared to 
think and act for himself when thought 
and act were costly.” It includes an ac- 


count of von Hutten’s life. 


Both books are published by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston,.at $1 
each. 


Volume III of “The American College 
and Private School Directory” has made 
its appearance, and is even more complete 
than its predecessors. It is published by 
thé Educational Aid Society, New York 
and Chicago. 
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perfect lubrication. 


Mr. School Mé 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU FULL INFORMATION ON . 


HOW WE SECURE STUDENTS 


FOR A SCHOOL SUCH AS YOURS 


Every progressive school desires to widem its influence by enrolling more of the 
better class of students. We secure this class of students for you by co-operative ad- 
vertising in the best magazines, such as Colliers, Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews, 
Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine, Harper’s, Century, McClure’s, Out- 
look, Everybody’s, Chatauquan, Overland, etc. We have been engaged in this work 
for many years, and have placed hundreds of students in colleges and _ scltols 
throughout the country, interesting them in institutions of which most of them had 
never heard. Here is our offer: _ | 


FREE TO STUDENTS: 


ter INFORMATION 


There is generally only one BEST school for each boy or girl. Write fully 
of the kind of school you seek, location preferred, expense limit for school 
year, ete., and you will receive free of charge a catalogue of a school meeting the re- 
qtirements indicated. This Bureau is Free because maintained by Association dues 
of U. 8S. Schools. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Free Information Bureau 
1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago or 935 Broadway, New York 

Western schools, or others not members of this Association, but who cam admit 
more pupils, please write us at once. Whether principal or prospective student, 
write to-day for full information. State your wants. Address: 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


55 State Street, Chicago, or 935 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MR. AUTO DRIVER OR OWNER:— . 
Ever realize how vitally important Good Oil is to your car? You 


may have the best Automobile and equipment but nothing is so necessary as 
Never use any but the Best oil. You probably now 


iarge dealers. 
order. 


use our “EUCLID” Auto Cylinder Oil if not you hardly know real satisfaction 


in driving your car. Be sure to ask for it next time. Sold by most of the 

If you cannot get it ask for sample or better still send us an 
Freight paid on 10 Gallons and up. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Yours truly, 


Est. 1888 THE RELIANCE OIL AND GREASE CO. 
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No manuscript will be read unless postage thereon 
is fully prepaid and unless accompanied by return 


postage. 


Money for Writers! 


The BLACK CAT wants at present Very Short, 
Very Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt 
attention. Highest price paid on acceptance. Post- 
age on all manuscripts must be fully prepaid and 
stamps enclosed for return if unavailable. Do not 
send tales dealing with Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Murders, Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous stories especially desired. 


The Black Cat, 41 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


If ycu wish to sell stories to the Black Cat 
it will pay you to heed the following words from 
Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of Bureau of Rolls and 
_ Library of the Department of State, Washington,D.C.:: 


“The Black Cat meets, and fills, the re- 
quirements of intelligent readers of fiction 
for ingeniously devised and cleverly 
written short stories off the lines of the 
literary analytical chemistry and the dreary 
dialect maunderings into which the short 
story of the older magazines has drifted in 
a great measure. In the present state of 
magazine fiction the choice is too often 
between trash from the ‘beacon lights’ of 
literature, and bright, attractive work from 
unpretentious amateurs. The rational pre- 
ference is obvious, and The Black Cat has 
stepped in to satisfy it” 
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the finest flowers and 
most luscious vegeta- 
bles, plant the best 
seeds. Ferrr’s seeds are best because 
they never fail in yield or quality. 
The best gardeners and farmers 
everywhere know Ferry's seeds to 
be the highest standard of quality 
yetattained. Forsale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1911 Seed Annual 


Free on request 


D. M. FERRY & CO.., 


We 
Washday the 
Easy Day 


Army Saddies $3.00 up 
Army Shelter Tents - 1.9 up 
Army Uniforms, sew 75 up 
=7-Shot Rifle Carb’~~ +50 

Old Side-Arm Pistols - .50up 
SIDE-ARM SWORD - .35up 


SEND POSTAL TO-DAY FOR FREE 

Largest stock Government Auetion Bargains in the world. Pape ate 
alogue, over 4.000 Hlastrations of army and mary 
la. Mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 


foritsstorage. 2364-page cat 
auetion goods. Recular Military Eneyelo 
Cannons, Flags. Pistoia, Rifles, Spear«. Druma, Ete. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N. ¥. 


m's ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Make 


CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine. written and edited with the purpose of 
teaching all photographers how to use their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
a postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
once. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
25 cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Hale’s Honey | 


Of Horehound and Tar 


For Coughs and Colds | 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute 


The only washer that cleans thoroughly any 
fabric from lace curtains to overalls or carpets, 
without hard labor or rubbing. 


Has sanitary galvanized, rust-proof steel tub. 


The water can be heated and kept hot during 
washing by means of our gasoline heating at- 
tachment (or in cities with our gas heating at- 
tachment)—impossible with a wooden washer. 


Is mounted on rollers and can easily be moved 
around when in use—impossible with a washer 
having a rotary or sideways motion. 


Cleans perfectly by air pressure and suction, 
which forces suds through the clothes without 
pulling or whirling them. 


EQUAL TO LARGE OR SMALL WASHINGS. 


“Los Angeles, Calif. 


“The -Dodge & Zuill ‘Easy’ Washer has been 
used in this institution for the past ten months, 
and has given the greatest satisfaction. 


“Cc. W. Bentley, Supt. Barlow Sanitarium.” 


30-Day Trial Offer 


To prove that Syracuse “EASY” Washer 
cleans any fabric quicker, easier, and with less 
wear on woman and clothes than any other 
washer made, we will ship one to any reader of 
this magazine on 30 days trial. We prepay the 
freight. Try on anything washable. If satisfied 
with it, pay for it. Otherwise return it after 30 
days at our expense. Our booklet containing 
Labor Saving Laundry Recipes sent free on re- 
quest. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 
212 Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Calif. Agents, Jas. Scott & Co., 824 E. 9th St., 
Los Angeles. 
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Loosens the Phlegm 
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Arrests Tickling . 
Soothes and Heals 
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Thermos unites summer and winter, as it 
keeps any liquid or solid hot without fire and 
cold without ice until wanted for use. 

Thermos is necessary to every member of 
the family from infancy to old age; is nec- 
essary in the home for nursery, kitchen and 
sick room; is ana ge! 4 away from home at 
work or play, for the plutocrat and the work- 
ingman, to the house-wife and physician, to 
automobilists, yachtsmen, travelers,. camp- 
ers, to everybody. 

Thermos bottles, tea and coffee pots, de- 
canters, jars, humidors (for preserving the 
moisture, the flavor of the leaf and the origi- 
nal aroma of cigars, tobacco, etc.), motor 
restaurants, cellarettes, luncheon sets, Eng- 
lish-made traveling cases, wicker baskets, 
drinking cups. etc.; in complete assortment. 

Thermos is so necessary to you that we 
have prepared a 34 page booklet full of in- 
teresting Thermos facts which describes 
every Thermos article herewith illustrated, 
free on request. 

Thermos is solid throughout the world by 
all good stores, but please be cautious: there 
are worthless imitations—look for the name 
‘Thermos.’ it’s on every Thermos article. 


AMERIGAN THERMOS BOITLE COMPANY 


THERMOS BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


b 
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TWAIN 


Edition 

Now for the first time = you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain's writings at © 4 just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete 


as the old one, which still sells, "by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain's action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes HARPER 


Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity 
through the trio of his works ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and BR eprom tres 
‘Pudd'nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson he a cet of MARK TWAIN'S 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical pall 

proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 


ess of writing. your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
$2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 


. There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, heen paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as puy- 
ewell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, 


one Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book S$. F. 0. M. -1 

cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 

. printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 

made for this edition. Each volume is Signature... 

generous size and bulk, 

A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 


WORKS, Author’s Na-. 
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You will enjoy the design of this 
superb 1911 car, and will delight 
in its smooth and majestic per- 
formance. Only car in the world 
that cranks itself. Holds the 
world’s record for lowest upkeep 
—77/ cents per 1000 miles. Abun- 
dant power for hills. Has that 
marvelous flexibility possible only 
in six-cylinder motors. This is 
our fourth year of sixes exclusive- 
ly; and this is the fourth annual 
model of a car that has never re- 
quired a single radical correction. 


Smooth Velvet 


Note its 48 H. P. smooth-as- 
velvet motor, with cylinders 
offset and every working part 
fully housed. ultiple-dise 
clutch and four-speed select- 
ive-type transmission run on 
finest ball bearings. Bosch 

eto and Exide storage 
battery. Stromberg carburet- 
or. Frame narrowed in front 
for short turns, and raised at 
rear to allow low suspension 
of motor and Body. rop- 
forged front axle. ull float- 
ing-type rear axle. 


WINTON 
SIX 


Sells at $3000. To know its full 
value, compare it with cars sell- 
ing as high as $6000. You will 
find it worthy of the considera- 
tion of every man who thinks 
well enough of himself to want 
in his service the latest and 
best utilities his money can buy. 


Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily-understood story. Send coupon for copy. 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
Branch, ‘louses: Broadway and 7oth St., New York; Berkeley 
and Stanhope Sts.,Boston; 246-248 No. Broad St., Philadelphia; 
209 N. Liberty St., Baltimore; Baum and Beatty Sts., Pitts- 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send Winton Six literature to 


ining of Woodward Avenue, Detroit; Michigan Ave. and 
130 S'.. Chicago 16-a2 Eighth St. N., Minneapolis; 1o0oo Pike 


St., 


“Ne; 300 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
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Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


A home school for boys desiring a thorough pre- 
paration for college. Lack of rigid classification 
makes for rapid advancement. Location adja- 
cent to Stanford University permits unusual ad- 
vantages. Ample facilities for all athletic sports. 
Eighteenth year opens August 30th. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 


Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


Miss 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited. 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue up n Application. 


PALO ALTO, California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. ) 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
society, held this day, a dividend has been declared 
at the rate of three and three-fourths (3%). per 
cent per annum on all deposits for the six months 
ending December 31, 1910, free from all taxes, and 
oe on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. 

ividends not drawn will be added to depositors’ 
accounts and become a part thereof, and will earn 
dividend from January 1, 1911. Deposits made on 
or before eeery 10, 1911, will draw interest from 


January 1, 1 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
Office—Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Sts. 
San Francisco, December 23, 1910. 


RENAULT 


“THE CAR” GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
Touring or 
Closed Cars Runabouts 
Com Complete 
$1750 
ose $3000 2500 
5500 4500 
18-24 P. 6-cywi. “Little 
20-30 H. P. 4-cyl. 6500 5500 
25-35 H. P. 4-cyl. ....... 6800 5308 
85-45 H. P. 4-cyl. ....... 7500 6500 
50-60 H. P. 6-cyl. Big 
7500 
AH Cars Built Especially for American 
Roads. 


RENAULT FRERES 
SELLING BRANCH Inc. 


116-120 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone Market 7038 


Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “wireless”’ develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positively place all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. 
C., Portland, Ore. 


MAKE MONEY 
DISTRIBUTING CIRCULARS 


Send us 25 cents for one year’s subscription 
to our paper, and we will start you off at once 
Send at once to the 
PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O., New York. 


25 POST CARDS 10c 


CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class ideals of Education. 
by PARKER H. SERCOMBE 
ditor To-Morrow Magazine 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
the knowledge they have but do 


aowness of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as the 
result of but a few generations of intelows™ 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.” 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
employed by Burbank and other 

ridists, not realising that each discovery has 

corresponding application to the human spe- 
c es. 

“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life. 

Our Entire of Education is Wrong. 
Dear Mr. Serco 

“Correct Thinking” is to me the most unl- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tions the gtnusht by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tynd , Spencer and Whitman, for the 
calightenment general benefit of the 
masses. It is the promised. 


Respectf 


W PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
56th St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 25c. t Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO-MO SRROW PL tee 
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Rub Clothes to Pieces 


You know how it is when you rub clothes— you shorten the 
life of the fabric. The problem is, how to do less rubbing, 
and get the clothes clean and white without injuring them. NY 

There is a way, and more and more women are wonder- 
ing why they never knew about it before. ‘Those who know 
use the Parowax brand of Pure Refined Paraffine. 


When Parowax is put into the boiling water in the boiler with soap. 
it does what it takes the soap, alone, a much longer time to do—it quickly 
removes the grease and dirt in the clothes. The consequence is, you do 
not have to rub the clothes so much, and when you get them all washed, 
you find they are beautifully clean and white, and the little rubbing has 
done them no harm at all. 

That is what Parowax does. Try it, and’ you will be convinced it 
does all that is claimed it will do. 

You simply put one-half teacup of shaved Parowax 
and a bar of shaved soap in the hot water. This is suffi- 
cient for one boiler of wash. After the clothes are 


boiled you rinse them thoroughly in warm water—and 
_ they are as clean and white as when new. 


Parowax is the brand of Pure Refined “g a 
Paraffine which has been used for years , 
\ by housekeepers everywhere in sealing — 
jellies, preserves. pickles, ketchup, etc., 
and in starching and ironing clothes. —_ 


All dealers sell the Parowax brand of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Directions on package. 


Standard Oil Compan 
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